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DEATHS. 


On the 18th ult., at Taganrog, South Russia. Caroline L., widow of J.P. 
Carruthers, H.B.M.’s Consul, Taganrog, aged 75. 

On the evening of the 28th ult., at Villa Biletta, Moncalieri, daly, aged 
20, Leopoldina (Dina), eldest daughter of the Chevalier Biletta and grand~- 
daughter of the late James Scott, Esq., of Madras. Friends please accept. 
this intimation, 

On the 4th inst., at No. 12, Strathmore-gardens, Kensington, Julia, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Edward A. F, Harenc. 

On the 27th ult., on board the s.s. Shannon, on the voyage from 
India, Daniel Charles, the dearly beloved son of Mr. and Mrs. 8. T. 
McCarthy, aged 14 months and 18 days. R.I.P. 


#,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 20. 


Sunvay, Ocr. 14. 
Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 10,30 a.m., 
Morning Lessons: Dan iii.; Col. iii.| Rev. Dr. Henry Wace; 3.15 p.m., 
1—18. Evening Lessons: Dan.iv.} Bishop Piers ii 7 p.m, 
or ¥.; Luke xi. 29. Rev. H. 'T. Armtield. 
Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m., Rev. S.| St. James’s, noon, Rey. 
Vlood Jones, Precentor; 8 p.m.,| Duckworth. 
Rev. Canon C. W. Furse. Savoy, 11.30 a.m., Rev: H, T, Arm- 
Whitehall. 11 a.m and3p.m., Rey.| field; 7 p.m., Rey. Prebendary 
W. F. Erskine Knollys, Leathes, 
Monpay, Oct. 15. 
Prince Alfred of Edinburgh b., 1874. Aristotelian Society, 7.30 p.m., ad- 
National Exhibition and Market| dress by Mr, 8. H. Hodgson (the 
opened, Agricultural Hall. President). 
Tuxspay, Oot. 16. 
Full moon, 6.45 a.m.; partially | Gresham Lectures, € p.m., Rev. E, 
eclipsed, 5.59 a. m, Ledger on Astronomy (four days). 
Evangelical Alliance, annual con-| Races: Croydon October Meeting. 
ference at Norwich (three days). | 
Wepnxespay, Oct, 17. 
The Duchess of Edinburgh b., 1853. | Dialectical Society, 8 p.m.—Mr. J. L: 
¥ox-hunting begins. Joynes on Socialism. 
Parliamentary Reform Conference at; Bankers’ Institute, 6 p.m.—Mr. H. 
Leeds (two days). | Chevassus on Banking in France. 
Tuurspay, Ocr. 18. 
| Races: Sandown October Meeting. 


Canon 


St. Luke, Evangelist. 

Yoxophilite Society: extra target. 
Fnripay, Ocr, 19.—Wolverhampton Poultry and Dog Show (three days). 
Sarunpay, Ocr. 20.—Battle of Navarino; the independence of Greece 
assured by the destruction of the Turkish fleet, 1827. 


THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6’ N.; Long. 0? 18’ 47” W. Height above Sea, 34 feet. 


DAILY MEANS OF THERMOM, WIND. a 

; 2. 7H | 8 aiuleee 

eee Beet aT etal ene ho | aos 

$3 | 231 8 |efled Ee Es General ee lace 

ray. | 25 | 2e| © |es|e2| ee | es B23 |les 
sk | as] f |SB| 25! es | ee Direction. ete hey 

£3 )fs| 2 lee \ex/ a2 | ee En [Sey 

back et tion hlladd Rcd tue bed = |des 

a jInches.| ° ° © |o-10! ¥ 5 Miles. In. 
Sep.30) 29°412/49°3 | 45-1 | ‘87 | 9 | 55°6| 45°S x. 350 | 07155 
1|29°778/48°9 |38°5 | "70] 6 | 58°S| 45°4 N, 341 | 0°035 
 \2) 29°960| 47°3 | 38°0 | 72) 5 | 53°0) 41°0 NNW. 251 | 0-070 
= )3| 29°474| 44°9 | 42°5 | ‘92| 6 | 49°2|42°0| wsw. ww. | 216 | 0°215 
S \4) 29°675} 49°2 | 40°9 | ‘75 | 7 | 585] 411 NW... 492 | 0-000 
S /5| 80'089| 49°0 | 40°5 | *75] 6 | 54°6 | 45°0 N. NW. 224 | 0°140 
G6 30°261| 488 | 42°2 | 81} 3 | 56°3| 41°0 N. NNE. 209 | 0°005* 

iy * Dew. 


The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 
above days, in order, at ten o’clock a.m. :— 


Barometer (in inches) corrected —.. | 29°317 | 29°723 | 29°958 | 29°835 | 29°495 | 30°092 | 36"195 
Vemperature ot Air ae . ee | 5129] 500? | 4862 | 4782] Sle? | 500" | Gorse 
Temperature of Evaporation... ae | 489°] 45°4° | 432° 46°6° | 43°62 | 46°8° 
Direction of Wind ve ba ieas N. N. Ne N. N. | NNE. 
HE BRIGHTON SEASON.—Frequent Trains from 


Victoria and London Bridge. Also Trains in connection from Kensington and 

Liverpool-street. , 

laetare ickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days. Weekly, Fortnightly, 
and Monthly Tickets at cheap rates, available to travel by all ‘Trains between London 
and Brighton. . L 

TPalamniat Drawing-Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. a ¥ 

Through bookings to Brighton trom principal Stations on the Railways in the 
Northern and Midland Districts. 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A Cheap First-Class 
Train from Victoria, 10.0a.m. Day Return Tickets, 12s. 6d., including Pullman 
Car, available to return by the 5.45 p.m. Pullman Express Train, ur byany later Train 


] RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—Cheap First-Class Trains 
trorn Victoria, 10.45 a.m. and 12.50 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. 
Day Return Tickets, 10s. i Fy Z E 
‘A Pullman Drawing-room Car is run in the 10.45 a.m, Train from Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8.40 p.m. Train. Special Cheap Fare from 
Victoria, including Pullman Car, 13s., available by these Trains only. 


ee GRAND AQUARIUM at BRIGHTON.—EVERY 
SATURDAY, Cheap First-Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and_11.40a.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge at 9.30 a.m. and 12.6 p.m., 
calling at Kast Croydon. ire i é ra f 
Day Return Fare—First Class, Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion. 


P ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. — Via 
NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. i . 

Cheap Express Service every Weeknight (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class), from Victoria 

p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. Fares—Single, 338., 248., 178.; Return, 45s., 


7. 
3s., 308. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers, with excellent Cabins, &c. 
‘Trains run alongside steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. i i 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c,—Tourists’ Tickets are 
issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places ot interest. 


TEXICKETS and every information at the Brighton 
Company's West-End General Offices, 28. Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar-square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhill; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate-circus; also at the Victoria und London Bridge Stations. 
(By order) J.P. Knieu'r, General Manager. 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, K.G. 


NTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION EVER HELD.—Will CLOSE, OCT. 31. 
Open Daily, from Nine a.m. to Ten p.m., except Wednesday and Saturday, when 
doors are open from Ten a.m, to Kleven p.m, respectively. 
BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION of the Exhibition and Grounds by the 
RDS, under the direction of Mr. Dan 


ELECTRIC LIGHT every evening. ene ne paren one million candles. 
The Full Band of the GRENADIER GUA 

Godtrey, will pertorm a Grand Selection of Music of the best Composers Daily from 

5.30 to 9.45 pam, 


Admission 1s. on every weekday, except Wednesday, when it is 2s, 6d. Season 


Tickets, One Guinea. 
EVENING FETES, | 
On EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY until farther notice the Exhibition 
will be open until Kleven p.m, The Band will play till 10.45. Special FETES will 
be held, and the Grounds brilliantly illuminated, under the management of Mr. James 
Pain, as on the occasion of the Royal Féte on July 1s. 


i Rake VALE OF TEARS.—DOKE’S Last Great PICTURE, 


completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street. with his other great pictures. Ten to Bix Daily. 1s. 


ee ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Triumphant success of the 
h OGRE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 

HUNDREDS TURNED AWAY FROM EVERY PERFORMANCE. 

The new and beautiful songs, and the new comic sketches of 
THE CHARLESTOWN BLUES, SINGING IN THE SALVATION ARMY, and 
THE RAIN OF TERROR, 
with its startling atmospneric effects, re to the echo. 

EVERY NIGHT, at BIGHT; 

_ MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at THREE and EIGUT. 
Omnibuses run from the Fisheries Exhibition direct to the doors of St. James's Hail. 


Court THEATRE, Sloane-square.— Lessees and 
/ Mansgers, Mr. John Clayton and Mr. Arthur Cecil.-—EVERY EVENING, at 
Eight, a New Play, entitled LHE MILLIONAIRE. by G. W. vena Anthor of * The 
Paryenu,” &c., will be acted by Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree, Miss H. 
Lindley, and Miss Marion Terry; Mr. Arthnr Cecil, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Charles 
Sugden. and Mr. John Olayton. Box-office hours, Eleven till Five. No fees. Doors 
open at 7.40. MORNING PERFORMANCES of THE MILLIONAIRE on SATUR- 
AYS, Oct. 20 and 27, at 2.50, : 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, 


§8T. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM-PLACE—Managers, Messrs. Alfred Reed 
and Corney Grain—TREASURE TROVE, by Arthur Law, Music by Alfred J. Caldi- 
cott: and Mr. Corney Grain's Musical Sketch, OUR MESss; last_yrepresentation: 
“Mormiay; Wednesday, and’Friday, at Bight; Puesday,-Thorsdayyand- Saturday, at 3, 
Stalls, 6s. and 4s.; Admission, 2s. and Is. Mr. Comey Grain will shortly produce 
new Musical Sketch, entitled ‘On the Thames,” 


tm the 
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WILL BE READY SHORTLY, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 


FOR 1884 
CONTAINING 


Siz. COLOURED PICTURES, 


PRINTED BY LEIGHTON BROTHERS’ CHROMATIC PROCESS; 


TWELVE FINE<ART ENGRAVINGS; 
ASTRONOMICAL SYMBOLS AND REMARKABLE PHENOMENA; 
And a great variety of Useful Information for Reference throughout the year. 


The Sniuaiwa Intustrarep Lonpon Anmanack is published at the Office of the 
IuiustRatTeD Lonpon News, 198, Strand, and sold by al Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; INLAND POSTAGE, 2hp. 
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It is possible that before the 24th of this month, when 
the French Chambers reassemble, the political atmosphere 
may become clearer, and M. Jules Ferry be still ‘‘ master 
of the situation.” Apparently the Spanish incident is 
closed, owing, it is thought, to the quiet intervention of 
Prince Bismarck, the recognised guardian of the peace of 
Europe. Happily for all parties, a scapegoat was found 
in the person of General Thibaudin. That somewhat 
imperious officer is out of favour, except among the 
Extreme Left and the Paris democracy. The late Minister 
of War, though disliked by his colleagues and contemned 
at Berlin, was considered to have done the State some 
service by roughly cashiering the Orleanist Princes, 
and otherwise weeding the Army. But his negligence 
to take proper military measures to protect King 
Alfonso, and his marked absence from the rail- 
way station on the arrival of his Majesty, were a 
good excuse for turning out the obnoxious Minister. 
Though the General declined to retire, President 
Grévy, who found it was the only convenient way 
of avoiding a serious crisis, demanded his resignation, 
which Spain accepts as an amende honorable for the 
outrage upon its Sovereign. Worse even than the bit- 
terness of feeling that will survive between the two 
countries is the revelation of the renewed ascendancy 
acquired in Paris by the mob, which has seriously damaged 
the prestige of the Republic. 


x 


It is, nevertheless, clear that M. Ferry has a strong 
will, which counts for much among our mercurial neigh- 
bours. The President cannot do without him—hence 
General Thibaudin’s dismissal—and fortune scems for the 
moment to favour the bold Premier. He has abandoned 
all attempts to bring to terms the immovable Chinese 
Government; and M. Harmand, the French Commissioner 
in Tonquin, has won over to his side those free lances who, 
under the name of Black Flags, have heretofore arrested 
the advance of the French troops. By their connivance 
Admiral Courbet, who succeeded General Bouet in the chief 
command, has been enabled to take possession of Sontay. 
It is possible that, by help of the large reinforcements at 
his command, the Commander-in-Chief may in a short 
time conquer Tonquin. But, if it be true that a body 
of Chirfese regulars have also been defeated, the conflict 
assumes an entirely new aspect. Possibly the Government 
of Pekin may accept the inevitable, and agree to a com- 
promise. If, however, it is determined to defend its rights 
in that province, the natural result would be a declaration 
of war against France. That momentous decision would 
be disastrous to British commerce in the Chinese Seas, and 
a menace to Europeans at the treaty ports. M. Ferry and 
his colleagues perhaps fear no such issues; but they seem 
to be playing with fire, which may consume themselves 
and bring humiliation on France. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, recruited as far as was possible 
by his yachting cruise under somewhat adverse atmo- 
spheric conditions, has been spending a week in Ulster. 
Of the warmth of his reception there can be no doubt, 
The fiery Orangemen of the North have revelled in a scries 
of political demonstrations in honour of the statesman 
whom the Duke of Abercorn has taken pains to describe, 
not as the leader of the Conservative party, but as their 
vehement chief in the House of Commons. Why did not 
Lord Salisbury, whose heedless rhetoric would have so well 
suited that meridian, accompany his colleague? In his 
addresses at Belfast and elsewhere Sir Stafford has been 
fluent, cautious, and reticent, and has, of course, failed to 
excite much popular enthusiasm. But the wisdom of his 
tactics is obvious. A fiery orator, like Mr. Gibson, might 
easily have aroused the fanaticism of the men of the “‘ Black 
North.’ His leader dexterously reconciled party objects 
with national sentiments. When Sir Stafford dwelt upon 
the enterprise, wealth, and prosperity of Ulster, and com- 
pared the intelligence and preponderating numbers of the 
Protestant population with their meagre representation 
in the Imperial Parliament, he not only flattered the pride 
of his hearers, but adduced very powerful arguments in 
favour of the Union. It has been too much overlooked in 
recent controversies that Ulster, the most important pro- 
vince of Ireland, is strongly in favour of the English 
connexion and would resolutely fight to. preserve it. 
Although, owing to special circumstances, the county of 


--Monaghan -recently. returned .a Nationalist, the whole 


drift of opinion among the northern farmers and other 
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classes is vehemently opposed to the repeal policy of 
Mr. Parnell and his adherents, who have lately invaded 
Ulster, and, have been driven away with ignominy, 
In pointing out the inequality of representation in Ire- 
land and urging the equitable claims of that province, 
Sir Stafford was, no doubt, playing with a double-edged 
weapon, that will hereafter be turned against himself, 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the constituencies 
which return Parnellites are not to be compared in size 
and influence with those of Ulster. But the same argu- 
ment that has cogency in reference to such a redistribution 
of seats in Ireland as would legitimately curtail the 
number of Nationalist members may also be applied in 
England. : 


There is as yet no conclusive evidence whether or not 
the Government intend to grapple with the county 
franchise question next Session, The Cabinet does not 
meet till November, and its members will, no doubt, 
watch the drift of public opinion during the interval, 
and see what comes of the great Reform Conference 
to be held at Leeds next week under Mr. Bright's 
auspices. Mr. Hibbert, M.P., at a meeting of Poor 
Law Guardians held at Manchester the other day, 
said he had no doubt bills would be brought in 
next year relative to the local government of the country 
generally, and the counties in particular. The hon. 
member, although not a Cabinet Minister, is secretary of 
the Local Government Board, upon which would probably 
devolve the preparation of such measures. But apart 
from this undecided question of precedence next Session, 
Mr. Hibbert was able to congratulate the country upon 
the decrease of pauperism. In 1872 the cost’ of the poor 
was at the rate of about 7s. per head of the population ; 
in 1882 it had fallen to 6s. 4d. per head. The adult able- 
bodied poor are less by about 50,000 than was the case ten 
years ago, and the cost of outdoor relief has diminished 
by nearly a million sterling. This gratifying improve- 
ment in our social condition is accounted for by the better 
habits of thrift among the working classes, and the rapid 
spread of temperance, which, while substantially affecting 
the revenue, is also reducing pauperism. <A. fairly good 
harvest both in England and Ireland, and the healthy: 
condition of trade, in spite of some recent heavy failures, 
holds out the prospect of a continuance of national 
prosperity, and a further decrease of distress and crime. 


The Social Science Congress, which has had a week of 
deliberation, unquestionably helps to lay bare the seamy 
side of society. Hence its discussions are more profitable 
than pleasing. If it be true that the knowledge of a 
disease is half its remedy, we gain immensely by such 
painful inquiries into the blots on our social system as 
have been carried on at Huddersfield under the auspices 
of Sir R. Temple. At one of the sectional meetings much 
was said as to the baneful effects of the competitive system 
in the training of the young; but how this educational 
stimulus is to be dispensed with is not so clear. What 
are technically called ‘‘exams” produce the most varied 
results. To condemn them as universally injurious is to 
fall into the blunder of the Dean of Bangor, who has 
lately entered upon a crusade against tea-drinking, and 
thereby laid himself open to the frowns of the better halt 
of creation. 


Another subject of keen interest discussed at Hudders- 
field was the repression of crime. It was introduced by 
Mr. Howard Vincent, whose experience as Director of 
Criminal Investigations entitles his views on so complex a 
problem to great consideration. It is truly disheartening 
to hear that every year one person out of every thirty-six 
of the population gets into trouble with the police, 
though there is the consoling fact that serious crimes are 
steadily on the decrease. Those who grumble at the 
burden of School Board rates ought never to forget that 
Great Britain pays no less than six millions a year in con- 
nection with our criminal system, and that prominent 
among the moral causes of crime, as stated by Mr. 
Vincent, is ignorance, which enlightened education 
must in due time mitigate, if not overcome. Drink and 
immorality are credited with two tenths of the crime 
of the country—a moderate estimate, we should think; 
defective training, incapacity, evil example, and 
‘‘temper” are the proximate cause of one tenth; and 
poverty, lack of employment, and the facility for disposing 
of stolen property are responsible for another two tenths. 
Mr. Vincent's suggestions for the repression of crime 
are simple. He naturally places great faith in the 
efficiency and vigilance of the police, who bring to justice 
some sixty out of every hundred known offenders. 
While he has no strong inclination to arm the police 
with revolvers, he urges that there should be some 
legislative restriction on the possession of fire-arms by 
the community in general. On the whole, this experienced 
observer regards the condition of England as interpreted 
by criminal statistics to be fairly satisfactory in com- 
parison with most Continental countries. He advocates 
a reform of procedure, which would allow the in- 
terrogation of prisoners by Judges and magistrates, as 
was provided by the abortive Criminal Code Bill, and 
pleads hard for a better treatment of discharged prisoners, 
and the support of meritorious societies that endeayour to 
give these outcasts a new start in life. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

The Times has given publicity to the pleasant circum- 
stance that on Sunday evening last Mr. Henry Irving enter- 
tained at the Garrick Club a large number of his personal 
friends, in order to bid them farewell prior to his departure for 
America. On the following Tuesday Mr. Irving went to Lord 
Derby’s, at Knowsley, there to meet and bid good-by to Mr. 
Gladstone. I am afraid that at the Garrick dinner there 
were some guests who pursue the vocation of dramatic critics; 
and it is also with pain and remorse that Ihave to admit that 
ithe menu comprised not only clear turtle and roast pheasant, but 
aiso that ‘chicken and champagne’? which so vexed the 
virtuous soul of Mr. Mowbray Morris. 


Pain, however, is assuaged and remorse diminished by the 
reflection that Mr. John Lawrence Toole is not a dramatic critic; 
and that the thankless office in question is not discharged by 
the Queen’s Remembrancer, by the Chairman of the Surrey 
Sessions, by the Town Clerk of the Corporation of London, and 
by some fifty more guests, including an eminent physician, the 
Chairman of a Dock Company, a great railway contractor, the 
perennial Chevalier Wikoff, and dear old Walter Lacy, the 
long-retired but yet blooming comedian. I suppose that an 
actor who is also a manager, and, in addition, a very good 
fellow, may be permitted to have some personal friends, and 
to entertain how and when he chooses. It is a dinner-giving 
age; and if a manager, who is also my friend, asks me to 
dinner, I ask him back in due course, and give him plenty of 
chicken and champagne; the interchange of which harmless 
and humanising courtesies has not prevented, does not, and 
will not in the future prevent, my “‘ pitching into”’ my friend 
the actor-manager, his company, and the plays which he 
produces, when I have thought it my duty to do so in another 
column of this journal. 


Henry Irving is by this time on the sea. He will have a 
triumphant reception in New York, and he will draw crowded 
houses wherever he goes. On the other hand, he must make 
up his mind to suffer a considerable amount of discomfort from 
the criticisms of the American press. Of adverse criticism of 
his performances he must expect a liberal supply. Some of the 
critiques will be just, others unjust, and some simply abusive. 
For the rest, I may venture to counsel him to give the “‘ inter- 
viewers’? the largest scope and verge that it is within the 
resources of his leisure to bestow on them. My remembrance 
of the American interviewers are of an extremely pleasant 
nature. I adopted one simple line of policy in dealing with 
these gentlemen. I always asked interviewer Number One as 
many questions as I could touching men and things in the 
United States. I treasured up his replies, and repeated them 
as spontaneous information to interviewer Number Two, whose 
answers to my further questions I voluntarily transmitted for 
publication to interviewer Number Three. This system of 
“decanting,” if I may call it so, led to my getting ‘‘a little 
mixed”? with regard to politics ; but, on the whole, it answered 
admirably. 


The Distressed Compiler of this page presents his com- 
pliments to ‘'T’. C.’? (Red Hill), and begs to inform him that 
he does not know whether it was in August or September, 1825, 
that the Russian Fleet made its appearance at Spithead. If 
““'T. ©.?? will write to the editor of the Quarter/y Review—or try 
Sylviw’s Jowrnal—he may, perhaps, obtain the information 
which he desires. Confound the Russian Fleet ! 


T have received several communications relative to the latter 
years of Mr. Barry O’Meara, sometime a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, medical attendant to Napoleon at Longwood, and author 
of the ‘* Voice from St. Helena.’’ One correspondent, quoting 
an Encyclopedia which has not come in my way, makes the 
odd statement that O’Meara ‘‘ joined the English Army as an 
assistant-surgeon in his eighteenth year; was disgraced in 
1818 ; but entered the Navy, where he served with credit.’” But 
O’Meara was a naval surgeon in 1815, when he was attached to 
the person of Napoleon; and itwas from the Navy, notthe Army, 
that, in 1818, he was dismissed by the Lords of the Admiralty. 
The letter of dismissal, signed by John Wilson Croker, Secretary 
of the Admiralty, is printed in extenso in Mr. Forsyth’s ‘‘ History 
of the Captivity of Napoleon.’’ O’Meara published his ‘ Voice 
from St. Helena’ in 1822, Napoleon being then dead. Five 
editions of the work were sold; but it was not until the end 
of Hilary Term that the Solicitor-General, Sir John Copley, 
applied to the Court of King’s Bench, on the part of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, for a criminal information against Barry 
Edward O’Meara for libel. A rule nisi was granted; but the 
Court held the application to have been made too late, and 
refused to make the rule absolute. 


Another correspondent tells me that O’Meara died in 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, in June, 1836 ; that some time 
before his death he had married a lady possessing considerable 
property ; and that his life closed rather in affluence than in 
indigence. 


At a public meeting of operatives at Stepney-green, under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. G. 8. Reaner, the object of which 
seemed to be to find an answer to the question, “‘ Why are we 
all hard up,” and which appears to have been in some measure 
under the auspices of a mysterious body called the Executive 
Committee of the Democratic Confederation, the chairman 
put to the vote the following resolution :— : 

That the meeting was of opinion that it is the duty of Government to 

organise public works of relief of present distress, with reduction of hours 
of work of Government servants and the colonisation of home lands, 
In opposition to the resolution one hand only was held up, 
and so the motion was declared duly carried. Iam old enough 
to remember the Paris National Workshops (the labour in 
which comprised a good deal of skittle-playing and a great 
deal of pure loafing), and Louis Blanc’s Labour Conferences at 
the Luxembourg in 1848. I scarcely think that the ‘‘ Ateliers 
Nationaux” lived a prosperous life or made a happy ending. 
I think that they were, generally speaking, a dismal failure. 


The Dean of Bangor, speaking at a meeting held in 
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furtherance of the establishment of courses of instruction in 
practical cookery in elementary schools, has taken up his 
parable against excessive tea-drinking. ‘The very reverend 
gentleman holds that oatmeal and milk produce ‘strong, 
hearty, good-tempered men and women,’’ whereas inordinate 
tea-drinking ‘‘ creates a generation of nervous, discontented 
people, who are for ever complaining of the existing order of 
the universe, scolding their neighbours, and sighing after the 
impossible.’? More than this, the Dean asserted that tea- 
drinking ‘‘renewed three or four times a day made men and 
women feel weak; and the result was that the tea-kettle went 
before the gin-bottle, and the physical and nervous weakness 
that had its origin in the bad cookery of an ignorant wife 
ended in ruin, intemperance, and disease.’? Deary, deary me! 
And, if you please, Polly, will you put the kettle on? and we Il 
all have tea. 


Tea, in moderation, is Nectar. It is the stay of the hard 
student, the comfort and solace of solitary and afflicted and 
neglected women; a cup of tea lightens the labour of the 
charwoman and the female toiler at the washtub (who works 
harder for half a crown a day than the majority of male 
convicts work). ‘‘ Five o’clock tea’’ in Society is the most 
delightful period of the day. It encourages polite conversation 
and the eating of plum-cake; and so long asan elderly gentle- 
man can eat plum-cake with impunity (I always have a cup of 
tea and aslice of cake at five p.m., when they ‘‘turn”’ the column 
of a leading article capitally) he may make himself tolerably 
sure on two points: first, that his digestive powers are not 
wholly impaired, and, next, that his moral consciousness has 
not wholly vanished. My mind is not equal to the conception 
of an irreclaimably wicked person who could enjoy a cup of 
tea and a slice of cake at five p.m. 


Has the Dean of Bangor been reading Cobbett against tea- 
drinking? Nearly sixty years have passed since the Con- 
tentious Man inveighed, in his ‘‘ Cottage Economy,”’ against 
tea-drinking. ‘I view,’? he wrote, ‘‘tea-drinking as a 
destroyer of health, an enfeebler of the frame, an engenderer 
of efflminacy and laziness, a debaucher of youth, and a maker 
of misery for old age.’? The furious publicist proposed to 
put tea to the test with a lean hog. ‘Give him fifteen bushels 
of malt, and he will repay you in ten score of bacon or there- 
about. But give him seven hundred and thirty tea messes, or 
rather begin to give them to him, and give him nothing else, 
and he is dead with hunger, and bequeaths you his skeleton 
at the end of about seven days.’’ Polly, put the kettle on. 


The earliest medical opinion that I can find on tea is that 
of Dr. Salmon, whose ‘‘ Family Dictionary,’’ published in 
1712, I cited a week or so since. He spells it ‘* Thee,” and 
warmly recommends it as a remedy for gout and dropsies. 
But the latter part of his eulogium is somewhat alarming, 
from the Adulteration of Food point of view. 


Our English Thee, which is only sloe-leaves gathered in May whilst they 
are young, answer all the ends of the Indian Thee, having the same colour, 
taste, and smell ; nor can the Wisest Man distinguish between the form of 
the leaves when both are scalded, so as to know the East Indian from the 
English; the shape, magnitude, edging, and colour of each leaf being exactly 
the same; and therefore I commend our English Sloe Leaves in the place of 
the Indian Thee, 


There is something very pretty and tender in the idea of a 
National Apple Congress; and I read with much sympathy 
that an informal conference on the culture of apples, together 
with a most interesting exhibition of specimens of the fruit, 
was opened a few days since in the vinery of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick. Altogether, about eight thousand 
plates of apples, with from four to six specimens in each plate, 
were shown; and of this number over one thousand came from 
Scotland. The county of Kent was of course the largest 
English contributor; but there were no apples at all from 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Rutland, Suffolk, and Cornwall. 
One hundred and sixty sorts of apples were forwarded from 
the gardens of her Majesty the Queen at Frogmore. 


Mem. : Next to honey-bee lore, there are few branches of 
desultory study so fascinating as apple-lore. It is always 
quaint, and picturesque, and fanciful. My chief favourite in 
old Quarles’s ‘‘Emblems’’ has always been the dialogue 
between Eve and the Serpent, beginning— 

Not eat? not taste? not touch? not cast an eye 
Upon the fruit of this fair tree? and why? 
But the catastrophe :— 


Eve, Tis but an apple, and it is as good 
To do as to desire. Fruit ’s made for food, 
I’ll pull and taste, and tempt my Adam too 
To know the secrets of this dainty. 

Serpent. Dot 


The ‘‘ Do!’ is inimitable. 


The excellence of North American apples has long been 
universally admitted ; but the English colonists beyond the 
Atlantic seem to have been considerably indebted to their 
French rivals as exemplars in pomology. In the ‘‘ Historical 
Records of the Forty-third Regiment or Monmouthshire Light 
Infantry,’’ compiled by Sir Richard Levinge, I read that, in 
1757, when the Forty-Third were holding the fortified position 
of Annapolis Royal, in Acadia, or Nova Scotia— 

Men off duty were dispatched to the carefully planted French orchards 
to lay in apples. Two captains, two ensigns, also volunteered under an 
armed party of fifty. An advanced guard felt the way, The armed men 
were ranged so as to prevent surprise, while the others filled hampers, 
sacks, and baskets. The fine fruit proved no small iuxury to poor 
fellows so long rationed on salt provisions, minus vegetables, Subsequent 
raids proved equally successful. 


But, apart from the question of victualling, how the 
gallant Forty-Third must have enjoyed stealing the apples ! 
The Child is father of the Man; and it must have been almost 
as good fun to raid orchards in Acadia at the risk of being 
shot as it used to be in the old schoolboy days in England to 
leot the pippins at the risk of the appearance of Farmer Clod- 
pole with his long whip, or of a disagreeable interview with 
Dr. Swishem on returning to the Groves of Academe. 


Referring to scholastic matters, here is a monstrous pother 
going on about the legality or otherwise of School Board 
managers and teachers insisting that school children shall 
study evening lessons at home, in order, I suppose, that they 
may be ready to repeat them in school the next morning. 
**Counsel’s opinion,’’ I learn, has been obtained on this vexed 
question, and whut is called a ‘‘test ’? case has been brought 
before the magistrates) at Bradford in Yorkshire. A Board 
School boy was directed to learn home lessons. He refused to 
do so; whereon the schoolmaster caned him and kept 
himin. Then the boy’s father summoned the master for 
illegally imprisoning and assaulting his child. The Bench at 
Bradford very properly dismissed the summons; but “ the 
parties,” it is said, are discontented with the magisterial 
decision, and intend to appeal. To Quarter Sessions, or to the 
House of Lords ? 


For how many hundreds of years, I wonder, have school 
children been expected to do *‘ home lessons’? in the evening ? 
I have not the slightest doubt that when at eventide 
Wordsworth’s Little Maid took her porringer into the church- 
yard, where her brother and sister lay ‘‘ beneath the church- 
yard tree,’’ she conned her next day’s lesson even as she ate 
her supper. Where is it that I have seen a charming little 
picture called ‘‘ The Forgotten Word’? It is of a small girl 
learning her next day’s lesson at a cottage door. She has 
almost got her task by heart ; but there is one refractory word 
that will persist in sliding away and burrowing out of sight 
like a rabbit. When we were boys, did we not have evening 
lessons—and desperately hard ones, too ? 


I cannot help thinking that this stir about home lessons 
springs from the hatred of the spread of education latent not 
only among a section (a diminishing one, I am glad to believe) 
of the working classes, but also among people who ought to 
know a great deal better. In the recent ‘‘Our Boys’’ dis- 
cussion there was a large proportion of parents who bitterly 
complained that Board School boys were being so well edu- 
cated that they were beginning to compete with middle class 
boys for clerkships and other sedentary occupations. On the 
other hand, vast numbers of the poor absolutely loathe 
education, first, because it is compulsory; and next, because, 
under the Education Acts, they cannot utilise their children 
(especially the girls) as domestic drudges to the extent whic. 
they were formerly able to do. 


Still, it is true that in these latter days of Freedom and 
Self-Government we feel and hear a great deal more about 
‘compulsion’? than is generally agreeable. At the Social 
Science Congress a paper was read by a gentleman from Leeds, 
who maintained that ‘‘ compulsory art-galleries were necessary 
to the development of the nation.’? The gentleman also 
urged that the Free Libraries Act should be made compulsory, 
and not optional; and that the clauses in the Act enabling 
corporate bodies to elect representative men to serve on 
committees should also be made compulsory. But suppose 
the ‘‘representative men’’ declined to serve on the com- 
mittees, and bade the corporate bodies go to Jericho? In 
the old days of Austrian domination in Lombardy, when 
a primo tenore or a prima donna at the ‘Theatre of La Scala 
proved refractory the police were accustomed to make short 
work of the offender. He or she was clapped up in the prison 
of Santa Margherita; and at night time the recalcitrant artist 
was marched between two gendarmes to the Scala, ‘‘run on’’ 
to the stage, compelled to perform his or her part, and then 
marched back again to jail, with a hint that, in case of con- 
tinued disaffection, it might become expedient to administer a 
dose of the Austrian stick. Imagine a ‘‘ representative man’’ 
being marched, handcuffed, between two warders, to the meet- 
ing of an Art Committee, and at the rising of that body, his 
being marched back to jail to pick the festive oakum or turn 
the cheery crank! That is what we seem to be coming to in 
this Land of Liberty. 


A learned correspondent, ‘‘A. W. T.,’’ secks some in- 
formation touching an expression in Thomas Heywood’s 
‘“ Appendix of London Cries (1608) ’’—‘‘ Buy a Fine Mouse- 
trap, or a Tormentor for your fleas.’” The same cry occurs in a 
broadside of 1662 preserved in the Roxburghe Ballads—‘‘ Buy 
amousetrap and torment for your fleas.’”? Can anyone tell 
me aught about these flea-traps, if traps they were? The 
old herbals make mention of ‘‘ flea wort,’’ and ‘‘ flea bane’? ; 
and there is a plant called ‘‘tormentil”’ or septfoil, the 
active principle of which is tannic acid. Are fleas averse 
from tannic acid? 


Another correspondentis anxious to learn, not the meaning 
but the derivation of the term “pony” in the technology of 
card-playing. Now in ‘ Hoyle’s Games’? the person who 
collects and shuffled the cards for the dealer is called not the 
““pony,’’ but the “‘pone,’’ and by some authorities it has been 
held that ‘‘pone”’ is the Latin pone, behind, after, and that 
the ‘‘pone’’ is so called because he is behind or after the 
dealer. Others maintain that ‘‘ pone’? comes from the Italian 
pone, place or set, imperative mood of the verb ponere or porre . 
the “‘pone’’ placing the cards in the hands of the dealer or 
banker, or setting them before him. Thirdly, there are those 
who contend that ‘‘ pone’’ is only a corruption of the French 
puiné, junior, cadet—the ‘‘ pone”’ being the younger hand. 


“J, B.’”? (Killarney) writes to ask me if I can inform him 
where in London he could procure ‘‘one of those com- 
memoration jugs or mugs made at the coronation of the 
Czar.’’ Anything else, kind Sir? A rugged Russian bear, 
or a sheepskin ¢owloupe, or a balalaika or an ikon of St. 
Alexander Nevskoi. Mr. Mortlock, ‘‘at the Sign of the 
Pitcher,’ in Orchard-street, might be able to oblige him. 
My correspondent adds that he has a copy of John Kvelyn’s 
“Whole Body of Ancient and Modern Architecture,’’ pub- 
lished in 1680, and that, if I would like the loan of it, he will 
send the book by parcels post. I do not know where, if any- 
where, the Moscow coronation jugs can be obtained in London ; 
and I passionately abjure, implore, and entreat not only 
“J. B.,’’ but all my correspondents, not to ‘‘ loan’? me books 
by parcels post or otherwise. A book that does not belong to 
you is not an Angel but a Demon in the house, and the cause 
of heartburning, bitterness, and strife. As it is, I have a copy 
of Dickens’s ‘‘ Hunted Down,’ and. at least three copies of 
“The Whole Duty of Man,’ of which I have been for months 
vainly endeavouring to find the owners. Vill they be so good 
as to come forward ? G. AS. 
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2. The Duke of Buckingham declaring Burnham Beeches Free, 


1, Arrival at Slough: Presenting Address of the Local Board. 
5. The Civic Procession leaving on their road to Eton. 


3. The Duke Planting a Tree. 4. Three Cheers for Her Majesty. 


DEDICATION OF BURNHAM BEECHES TO THE PUBLIC. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


The Marquis of Lorne, with Princess Louise, being about to 
leave Canada, at the termination of his Excellency’s period of 
service as Governor-General, he is succeeded by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, whose Portrait appears in this week’s publication. 
The Right Hon. Henry Charles Keith Petty Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, is the elder son of Henry, fourth 
Marquis, K.G., by marriage with the Hon. Emily Jane, in her 
own right Baroness Nairne, and was born in 1845. He was 
educated at Eton, and at Balliol College, Oxford, and was for- 
merly a Captain in the Wilts Yeomanry Cavalry. He succeeded 


his father in the Marquisate and other titles in 1866. - Lord 
Lansdowne was a Lord of the ‘Treasury from 1868 to 1872, and 
Under-Secretary for War from the latter date till 1874. He 
was appointed Under-Secretary for India when, Mr. Gladstone 
took oflice again in 1880, but retired two months afterwards, 
owing to a disagreement with the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment. He is a magistrate for Wiltshire and also for the 
county of Kerry. His Lordship married, in 1869, Lady Maud 
Evelyn Hamilton, youngest daughter of the Duke of Abercorn. 


The Fisheries Exhibition will be closed on the 31st inst 
Prizes to the amount of £3300 will be bestowed. 


THE NEW) BRIDGE AT BERNE, 
A high-level bridge, crossing the river Aar, and connecting the 
existing town of Berne (the capital of Switzerland) with the 
district known as the Kirchenfeld-Lindenfeld, was opened, 
with much ceremony, on Monday week. A series of pro- 
cessions and fétes had been arranged, in which the Bernese 
authorities took part, and the bridge and the town were deco- 
rated and illuminated. ‘The land thus connected with the old 
town of Berne has been acquired by an English company. It 
comprises about two hundred acres, and commands mag- 
nificent views of the Bernese Oberland, The site is laid out 
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for building purposes, and is shown to the right hand in our 
View of the new bridge, which has been constructed for the 
“Berne Land Company” of London, at a cost of £50,000, by 
Messrs. G. Ott and Co., engineers, of Berne. It crosses the 
river at a height of 128 ft.; the length of the bridge is 754 ft. ; 
and its width, 44ft. 6in. The Company has also expended 
£12,000 in laying out the ground of Kirchenfeld-Lindenfeld, 
making fine roads and promenades, and planting avenues of 
trees. Sir Charles Clifford, Chairman of the Company, and 
Messrs. W. S. Grahame and Philip Vanderbyl, Directors, for- 
mally handed over the custody of the new bridge to the Burgo- 
master and civic authorities of Berne. Appropriate speeches 
were made upon this occasion, followed by a banquet and 
other entertainments in the town. 


THE KING OF SPAIN IN UHLAN UNIFORM. 


The eustomary etiquette of Continental Royalty has long 
prescribed the acceptance, by Kings and Princes, of military 
rank in the Armies of foreign Sovereigns, offered simply as a 
personal compliment, and without any idea of a political 
alliance in view of the possibilities of future war. It was, of 
course, only in this manner that Alfonso XII. of Spain, when 
he recently visited the Emperor of Germany, and was a 
spectator, with the English Princes and others, of the Army 
manceuvres near Homburg, received the nominal commission of 
a Colonel of Uhlans or light cavalry. Our Illustration shows his 
Majesty wearing this uniform; but we believe that there could 
not be the leastintention of givingoffence or alarmtotheFrench, 
although it happened, rather unfortunately, that the Uhlan 
regiment to which his name was attached is one of those form- 
ing part in the garrison of Strasburg. The perverse ingenuity 
of certain reckless and mischievous writers in the Press. of 
Paris immediately set to work upon this trivial occasion, and 
persuaded many ignorant people that it was a patent token 
of an intended hostile league between Germany and Spain 
to overawe France with the menace of a combined 
attack. It was doubtless remembered that, in 1870, the 
proposed nomiuation of a German Prince, one of the 
Hohenzollern family, to occupy the Spanish throne which 
was then vacant, had been resented by the Government of 
Napoleon III., so as to become the pretext for the memor- 
able war that ensued; and the French statesmen of that 
period, including M. Thiers, are responsible for having then 
fostered the notion of danger to their country from the offen- 
sive alliance of Spain with Germany, which is still one of the 
schemes ascribed by some French politicians to their great 
enemy, Prince Bismarck. ‘The influence of such distorted 
apprehensions must be allowed to have mainly contributed to 
that disgraceful outrage, the hissing and hooting of the King 
of Spain in the streets of Paris, which is sincerely deplored by 
all respectable Frenchmen of every party, and for which the 
Government of the French Republic has frankly made amends. 
It is wellthat King Alfonso, whose frank and generous behaviour 
is universally admired, and who gracefully accepted the 
courteous apologies and hospitalities of President Grevy before 
quitting Paris, should have been welcomed on his return to 
Madrid with an enthusiastic demonstration of loyalty and 
personal regard by all classes of his subjects. It is only to be 
hoped that Spanish pride and punctiliousness will not exag- 
gerate the significance of this disagreeable incident, which 
was probably the act of a comparatively small number of 
persons, and which is of a kind obviously difficult for the 
police authorities to prevent. When foreign Kings, or even 
great and powerful Emperors, drive in an open carriage through 
the crowded. streets of populous cities, a gang of shameless 
conspirators against public decency, posted at a convenient 
place, can easily get up a hiss, as is sometimes done at the 
theatres. It was not the voice of Paris, and far less that of the 
French nation. 


DEDICATION OF BURNHAM BEECHES. 
The celebrated piece of ancient woodland wilderness four 
miles north of Slough, in the shire of Bucks, where aremnant 
of the Chiltern ‘forest primeval’? which Mr. Vernon Heath 
has photographed, as shown in our Illustrations last week, 
still exists in the old pollarded beeches described by Gray in 
1737, has been ‘‘ dedicated’? to the public enjoyment. his 
is a proof that the Corporation of the City of London, who 
have purchased the land through the intermediate ownership 
and liberal assistance of Sir Henry Peek, are not entirely 
devoid of taste, in spite of the Griffin at Temple Bar; and 
they deserved to have had finer weather than that of 
Wednesday week for their rural jaunt, accompanied by the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Lord Lieutenant of 
the County, to perform the opening ceremonial. It is 
a half-hour’s railway journey from Vaddington to Slough, 
where the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the City Chamberlain, the 
Town Clerk, the Remembrancer, and the members of the 
Corn, Coal, and Finance Committee (who find money to pay 
for such public boons from the metropolitan taxation of corn 
and coal), met his Grace the Duke of Buckingham at half-past 
twelve o’clock. They were attired in the robes of their civic 
dignities, while he appeared in the scarlet uniform of a Lord 
Lieutenant. The Local Board of Slough, headed by Mr. 
Hartopp Nash, the Chairman, presented an address. ‘The 
Lady Mayoress received a bouquet from one of the young 
Jadies who are pupils of the British Orphan Asylum there. 
‘The Lord Mayor and the other City officials, in their State 
carriages, with the Duke of Buckingham, proceeded to 
Lurnham Beeches, through Stoke. Park, Farnham Royal, and 
the village of East Burnham. It was raining, unhappily, all 
the time, aud the scenery did not look so attractive as we hope 
it will some day uext summer, or possibly before the close of 
this autumn, when some of our readers will perhaps be going to 
see what the Burnham Beeches are like. Arrived there, however, 
the Duke and the Lord Mayor were greeted with cheers by a 
crowd of people standing under dripping umbrellas, and by 
the strains of a military band. The Bucks Yeomanry and the 
Lucks Rifle Volunteers formed an escort and guard of honour. 
Addresses were here presented by the Mayor ot High Wycombe, 
Max. A. Vernon, and the Mayor of Maidenhead, Mr. W. B. 
Farre, to the Lord Mayor of London, when he had alighted 
from his carriage. His Lordship replied, saying that he was 
glad to meet them, ‘‘ and absolved them, as local authorities, 
of all blame for the state of the weather.’’. We believe, indeed, 
that the site of Burnham Beeches is not strictly within the 
borough jurisdiction either of High Wycombe or Maiden- 
head, but it lies not far from those respectable little 
country towns. ‘The Lord Mayor referred with satisfaction to 
the recent acts of the City Corporation in securing agreeable 
open rural places of popular recreation to the east and to 
the south of London—namely, Epping Forest and Coulsdon 
Common; he had now come far to the west, for a similar act 
in the preservation of Burnham Beeches. He invited the 
noble Lord Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire to declare this 
piece of ground freely open to the public for ever. The Duke 
of Buckingham complied with much pleasure, giving a brief 
account ot the history of this and other tracts of common or 
forest land in the county, some parts of which had already 


been. converted into private property by the mistaken legislation 
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of Parliament. His Grace then declared the formal opening 
to all her Majesty’s subjects, citizens of London and others, 
of the site of Burnham Beeches, which announcement was 
hailed with cordial acclamations. The Chairman of the Corn, 
Coal, and Finance Committee, Mr. Halse, asked leave to name 
one of the newly made roads ‘‘the Duke’s Drive ;’’ another 
is ‘‘ the Lord Mayor’s Drive ;’’ while ‘‘ the Bedford Drive,”’ and 
‘“‘the Halse Drive,’”? commemorate the names of two leading 
membersof the Corporation. ‘The Duke was then presented with 
an elegant spade, and used this implement to plant a young 
beech-tree, provided by Messrs. Turner, of Slough, on the spot 
where theceremonialhad taken place, which was marked by flags 
suspended from a line between standard poles. Our Illus- 
trations of these proceedings conclude with the departure of 
the civic procession for Eton, where the Lord Mayor, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and others of the company, partook of 
luncheon, by the Provost’s courtesy, in the hall of Kton 
College. While we commend the care of the municipal 
authorities in the preservation of the few remaining pieces of 
woodland scenery within a moderate distance of London, we 
could wish that something more were done in the way of 
planting trees nearer home, especially on Hampstead Heath, 
which is under the management of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. A few hundred well-chosen saplings, skilfully 
grouped, now set in the western part of the Heath, would 
hereafter become the noblest ormmament of North-West 
London, a sight of beauty and of joy to the eyes of a future 
generation. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Everybody knows the story of the shield that had one side of 
gold and the other side of silver; and one is reminded of the 
old apologue in reading the curiously varying criticisms on 
new plays. Critics differ considerably among themselves con- 
cerning the merits of new books and new pictures; but when 
“the play’s the thing’? to be examined the divergence of 
critical opinion becomes positively inter-polar in its wideness. 

Take, for example, Messrs. G. R. Sims and H. Pettitt’s new 
and original five-act drama of ‘‘In the Ranks,’’? which was 
produced with brilliant success at the Adelphi on Saturday, 
Oct. 6. On the ensuing Monday I read in one notice of ‘‘ In 
the Ranks’? in one leading journal, ‘‘ ew of the characters of 
the story belong to the category of living men and women. 
They are all puppets of the stage whose life blood has long 
since been dried up within them by the footlights.’’ <A fine 
figure of speech: that drying up of the life blood by the 
footlights. But tuming to another leading journal I 
find this equally remarkable passage: ‘‘The minor cha- 
racters with which Mr. Sims relieves the tempest and stress 
of his drama are not mere lay figures of the stage, dressed-up 
dolls and puppets who have served the same purpose times out 
of number, but flesh-and-blood creatures—types clearly drawn 
with the master-stroke of a powerful pen.’’ Then, recurring 
to leading journal number one, I find, ‘‘ The authors of the 
melodrama ‘In the Ranks’ have fallen back on old types and 
old-fashioned methods familiar to old-fashioned playgoers for 
forty years and more. Of contemporary observation, which is 
the very essence of sound melodrama, there is as little in this 
play as, let us say, in Buckstone’s ‘Flowers of the Forest.’ ”’ 
And then, turning to leading journal. number two, I find it 
stated that ‘‘a warm welcome should gratefully be accorded to 
all that is fresh, natural, and unconventional in connection 
with the modern stage;’’? and that ‘‘ ‘In the Ranks’ makes 
the spectator feel the presence of a new influence and 
a fresh method in the treatment of melodrama.’’ How 
is a puzzled public to discriminate between such dia- 
metrically different opinions? Which of the clever gentlemen 
is right? My dear readers, loth of the gentlemen are 
right: only one looked at the golden and the other at the 
silver side of the dramatic shield at the Adelphi. ‘‘ In the 
Ranks’? possesses, to my mind, the three grand essentials to 
success. Although it is a lengthy play it is never wearisome, 
and the action of the story is continually moving. In the 
next place, its more tragic episodes are relieved by a 
judiciously proportioned humorous element; in the third 
place, it contains plenty of love-making—good, sound, honest 
sweethearting. It presents incidents, characters, and 
speeches, some of which are old, and some new; but the 
antiquities rather interest than bore you, and the novelties 
are agreeable surprises of the liveliest description. ‘The plot 
of ‘In the Ranks ’’—which, in the main,.is more of 
a rustic than a military drama, the martial element being 
incidental only to the two last acts—may be said to be 
capable of being comprised ina nutshell; but therearenutsand 
nuts, and the story is rather of the dimensions of a cocoa-nut 
than of a Barcelona one. 

Colonel Wynter, a very wealthy and peppery old country 
gentleman, who is apparently in the habit of putting a great 
deal too much curry-powder in his mulligatawny, has an 
adopted son in one Ned Drayton, the son of a lady who had 
jilted him (the Colonel) in early life in order to marry a 
banker, one John Drayton, who, being involved in financial 
ruin, had been fain to fly with his partner and accomplice, 
Richard Belton, to Australia, deserting his wife, who speedily 
died of a broken heart. The forgiving Colonel had promised 
the poor lady on her death-bed that he would be a protector 
to her infant child; and he nobly keeps his word. He has 
brought up Ned royally, keeps him in ignorance of the 
deplorable antecedents of his papa, and has arranged a neat 
little scheme for making him his son and heir; the sole con- 
dition being that he shall marry a Miss Maud Somebody, 
in whom the Colonel takes a fatherly interest. But Ned 
Crayton, or Drayton—he is called Crayton in the pro- 
gramme, and Drayton on the stage—has, for an object 
not made very clearly comprehensible to the audience, made 
his way down to Woodstock Farm, in the immediate neigh- 
pourhood of his adoptive father’s country house, and there 
he has fallen desperately in love with Ruth, the pretty and 
virtuous daughter of a rather impecunious farmer, named 
Herrick; and to this fair damsel he is on the eve of being 
married when the action of the play begins. Ruth Herrick has 
asister, named Barbara, who is secretly affianced to a Captain 
Holcroft, who has been staying in the neighbourhood on leave 
of absence. But there now arrives on the scene a certain 
Gideon Blake, the villain of the piece, who is a distant relative 
of Colonel Wynter, who has made him his land-steward. 
Gideon Blake is in love with Ruth Herrick; she disdainfully 
repels his advances; and the land-steward consequently con- 
ceives a lively hatred for his successful rival, Ned Crayton, 
and determines to compass his ruin. ‘hen arrives the 
Colonel, passionate and peppery, after the manner of Sir 
Anthony Absolute; and he unfolds his matrimonial scheme to 
Ned, who deferentially tells him that the arrangement cannot 
be carried out, as he has plighted his troth to Ruth, and is 
about to wed her, as the French say, ‘‘incessamment.’” The 
Colonel, boiling with rage, not only disinherits and discards 
his protégé, but tells him that he is the son of the fraudulent 
and- absconding bankrupt John Drayton. he irate Colonel 
then walks. off arm-in-arm with his steward, who becomes 
temporarily master of the situation. Ned has speedily terrible 
reasons for believing the story of guilt and shame revealed by 
his incensed benefactor ; for a ragged old hop-picker of most 


—— 


scoundrelly appearance forces himself upon him and informs 
him that he is his fraudulent and absconding sire returned at 
the risk of penal servitude for life from the Antipodes. To 
get rid of this embarrassing acquaintance, Ned gives the 
hop-picker a rendezvous for that evening in Dingley Wood 
promising to hand him a considerable sum of money when 
he meets him. He does meet him, and does give him the 
money; but the Colonel passing through the wood, full 


of forgiving sentiments towards his adopted son, has 
met the ragged and scoundrelly hop-picker, whom 
he recognises, not as John Drayton, but as Richard 


Belton. Drayton has, in fact, been dead a long time, and his 
papers have been appropriated by the unscrupulous Belton. 
‘There is a mélee between the keepers and some poachers in 
Dingley Wood; and Belton improves the occasion to shoot 
Colonel Wynter, who falls badly but not mortally wounded. 
Ned Crayton’s recent quarrel with his benefactor is at once 
remembered; and he is naturally vehemently suspected of 
having attempted to murder Colonel Wynter. His marriage, 
however, with Ruth Herrick takes place—and the matrimonial 
scene is one of the prettiest in the play—but so soon as the 
wedding party have left the church Ned is arrested on a war- 
rant, issued at the instigation of Gideon Blake. The case against 
him eventually breaks down; but heis convicted on some minor 
charge, and at all events suffers six months’ imprisonment in the 
county jail. When he comes out of prison he is looked upon 
as a leper and a pariah by the villagers of Dingley, and, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of his wife, takes the Queen’s 
shilling from the hands of a bumptious recruiting-sergeant of 
pensioners. Thisis how Ned Crayton gets into ‘‘ the ranks,’ 
and he is followed in enlistment by a faithful and comic yokel 
named Joe Buzzard. It is into one of the battalions of Foot 
Guards stationed in London that Ned and Joe are draughted 
from the dépdt ;:and, as a matter of course, one of the officers in 
the regiment is Captain Holecroft, who is secretly wedded to 
Barbara Herrick ; but who, in view of an implacably aristocratic 
mamma, is afraid to avow his marriage. Poor Ruth has 
come to London to be near her husband. She dwells 
in an attic and makes a toilsome livelihood by the fabri- 
cation of artificial flowers. She has, however, saved a few 
pounds towards purchasing the discharge of her much-loved 
Richard; but she is fearfully persecuted by the advances 
of Gideon Blake, who has persuaded the convalescent Colonel 
Wynter to retire to foreign parts again. Another thom 
in her side is the bill-forging fugitive from justice, Belton, 
who continually levies black mail upon her, and_ulti- 
mately puts some morphia into her tea in order to rob her, 
while in a state of somnolence, of the little hoard which he 
knows that she has accumulated. The regimental life of Ned 
Drayton has, meanwhile, been far from ahappy one. He is 
bullied by a tyrannical sergeant, and in an altercation with 
the non-commissioned officer shakes his fist in the sergeant’s 
face. He is ordered to report himself, when, according to 
strict military usage, he should at ouce have been ordered 
into confinement. But he gets out of barracks in order 
to visit his wife; is followed by the picket, arrested, taken 
back to barracks, and locked up in the guard-room, 
from the window of which he manages to escape, to 
be again torn from the arms of his wife and consigned 
to the charge of the guard. - But suddenly a ray of sun- 
shine illumines this very black state of affairs. Colonel 
Wynter returns to make all things straight. Ned Crayton’s 
difficulties with the military authorities are smoothed away 
py a device borrowed from ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan’; for Gidcon 
Blake, in his anxiety to get Ned out of the country, had pre- 
viously instructed his solicitor to purchase his enemy’s dis- 
charge from the Army. So everybody is made happy, except, 
of course, the foiled and baffled Gideon Blake; and the only 
fault I have to find with ‘‘In the Ranks”? is that the curtain 
is allowed to fall without the appearance of the traditional 
detective and the adjustment of the historic handcuffs to the 
wrists of the discomfited villain. It is almost an outrage 
on Poetic Justice that this consummate rascal should be left 
to suck the nob of his walking-stick with philosophic 
equanimity. Imagine Iago getting off scot-free ! 

The acting throughout is very good. Mr. John Ryder 
admirably fulfils the requirements of the hot-tempered but 
kind-hearted Colonel Wynter; and Mr. Charles Warner gives 
a very gallant and robust presentment of Ned Crayton or 
Drayton. The impassioned scenes are not overdrawn ; and 
Mr. Warnér’s pathos is manly and not maudlin. Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge reaches the superlative degree in polished villany as 
Gideon Blake, and evidently took the yells of execration 
which greeted his appearance when he was called before the 
curtain as a very high compliment to his histrionic abilities; 
and the shouts were practically of the nature of a very high 
compliment indeed. Mir. W. J. Herbert was quiet and gentle- 


‘man-like as Captain Holcroft; and Mr. J. G. Shore was 


thoroughly efficient as Farmer Herrick. The minor parts 
were all well played, and a special word of com- 
mendation must be bestowed on Mr. Gardiner, who, 
as the village constable, got three rounds of applause 
for his emphatic refusal to ‘‘ desecrate the altar ’”’ by 
executing his warrant for the apprehension of Neéd before 
that persecuted hero was lawfully married to Ruth. The 
leading comic character is, however, Joe Buzzard, who found 
an admirable representative, as droll as he was judicious, in 
Mr. E. W. Garden. The Hop-picker was played with due 
emphasis by Mr. J. Beauchamp. Among the ladies, Miss 
Isabel Bateman, who met with an enthusiastic reception, 
particularly distinguished herself by the grace of her move- 
ments, the beauty of her elocution, and. the intense earnest- 
ness which she threw into a truly emotional and sympa- 
thetic part; nor should warm eulogy be withheld from 
pretty and ladylike Miss Mary Rorke, who played Barbara 
Herrick with equal intelligence and refinement. ‘hat 
experienced actress, Mrs. H. Leigh, was extremely funny 
as Mrs. Buzzard, the mother of Joe. ‘The play was most 
carefully and conscientiously put upon the stage. The scenic 
decoration (by Mr. Walter Hann, Mr. I. W. Hall, and Mr. 
Bruce Smith) is more of the nature of scene-building than 
scene-painting; but it comprises some charming bits of 
rusticity, and exhibits, in addition, some of the most elaborate 
and ingenious examples of stage ‘‘ machinery in motion ” that 
T have ever seen. ‘In the Ranks?’ was, in fine, a triumphant 
success of the good old Adelphi pattern, and will keep the 
boards, I should say, for many months. 

Mr. F. GC. Burnand’s much-debated fairy extravaganza of 
“ Ariel ? was successfully produced at the Gaiety on Monday, 


Oct. 8 On Wednesday, Oct. 10, ‘The Silver King” 
reached its two hundred and fiftieth representation at the 
Princess’ s. G. A. 5. 


Mr. Buxton made his annual statement of the work of the 
London School Board at the first meeting of that body after 
the recess, on the 4th inst. He said that during the year 
they had opencd seventeen new schools, but it would take 
the board four or five years to overtake the deficiency of school 


accommodation, which he last year mentioned was one hundred, 


thousand. On Monday evening anew Board School, built ata 
cost of £18,000, for the accommodation of about 1200 children, 
was opened at Hague-street, Bethnal-green. 
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MUSIC. 
THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

This celebration is on the point of terminating, the closing 
performance taking place this (Saturday) evening. This is the 
fdurth triennial occasion; the first celebration of the kind, in 
1858, having been held tentatively, and in association with the 
opening of the Townhall. That Festival was conducted by 
the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, and included the production of 
his cantata ‘‘The May Queen.’? No Festival was again held 
until that of 1874, from-which time they have recurred 
triennially. Sir Michael Costa was the conductor in 1874 and 
1877, the office having been first fulfilled by Sir A. Sullivan in 
1880. The band and chorus at this year’s Festival were on a 
grand scale, consisting of about 112 instrumentalists, led by 
Mr. Carrodus, and upwards of 300 choristers—the orchestral 
performers having been selected from among the most 
eminent members of our opera and concert bands, and the 
chorus consisting of the excellent Yorkshire vocalists. These, 
like our other provincial Festivals, are given for a benevolent 
purpose, the medical charities of Leeds being benefited by the 
celebrations held there. It is too soon yet to estimate the 
amount available for this purpose on the present occasion, but 
it will probably be greater than usual, judging by the 
exceptionally large sale of tickets. The specialties of the 
programme must be noticed next week. ‘The opening 
performance—on Wednesday morning—was appropriated to 
‘‘Filijah,’’? the evening programme having included the 
production of Mr. Alfred Cellier’s setting (as a can- 
tata) of Gray’s Elegy. For Thursday morning the first 
erformance in England of Raff’s oratorio, ‘tlhe End of the 
World,’’ was announced; the evening concert having included 
Mr. Barnby’s 97th Psalm, another of the Festival novelties ; 
the most important of which was the new oratorio, *‘ King 
David,’? composed by Sir G. A. Macfarren for the occasion, 
and promised for yesterday (Friday) morning. The evening 


performances were to include Gade’s cantata, ‘The Crusaders’’;_ 


Beethoven’s grand ‘‘ Missa Solennis’’ forming the climax of 
the Festival this (Saturday) morning, and a concert following 
at night, in which selections from the week’s Festival music 
will be given. 


The Covent Garden Promenade Concerts maintain their 
interest and attractiveness. Last week’s classical night com- 
prised effective performances of Mendelssohn's Scotch Sym- 
phony as a climax to that portion of the programme, which 
also included the overture to ‘‘Der [reischiitz,” an 
‘‘Entr’acte’? from Schubert’s beautiful music to ‘ Rosa- 
munde,’”? the prelude to MReinecke’s “‘King Manfred,” 
Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in D minor (skilfully played 
by Miss Joseph Lawrence), and Maurer's concertante for 
violins, cleverly executed by four young ladies—-Misses Ward, 
Wilkes, Dixon, and Turrell. ‘his yaried and substantial 
selection was well contrasted by Miss A. Williams’s dramatic 
rendering of the scena from ‘‘Oberon,’’ and Mr. Burgon’s 
delivery of the serenade from Berlioz’s ‘* Faust ’’ music. 

The twenty-eighth series of Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Crystal Palace begins this week. The opening programme 
includes the first performance in England of a pianoforte 
concerto by Anton Dvorak, the pianist being Mr. Beringer. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Choral Society is about to 
begin a season of four subscription concerts under the skilled 
and experienced conductorship of Mr. Randegger. ‘The choir 
was associated with the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, but 
has now entered on a separate existence, with the special 
object of giving performances of oratorios and other important 
vocal works. ‘The concerts are to take place on Nov. 8, Dec 27, 
and in February and March. 

We learn from this month’s Theatre that the widow of Mr. 
Dutton Cook intends to resume the active duties of her musical 
profession. This graceful and accomplished lady (née Linda 
Scates) was a very distinguished pupil at the Royal Academy 
of Music, is a brilliant pianist, and will forthwith commence her 
classes for tuition at 69, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park. 

Miss Alice Aloof’s first subscription récital (third season) is 
announced for next Tuesday evening at Brixton Hall; and 
Mr. Seymour Smith’s annual benefit concert will take place 
at the South-place Institute, Moorgate-street, next Saturday 
evening. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Frederica 
of Hanover, and the Archbishop of Canterbury have consented 
to patronise the ballad concerts at the Royal Victoria Hall, 
under Mr. Clement Hoey’s direction, beginning Nov. 1. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S “ VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.” 


A quarter of a century has come and gone since the first pub- 
lication of this work. The new edition, just out (published by 
Longmans, Green, and Co.), brings it down to the present 
year. The Vicissitudes of Families is a subject interesting 
atall times. So far back as the days of ancient Rome it took 
the public fancy, for does not Cicero tell us that there was 
nothing more delectable to the reader than the ‘‘ vicissitudines 
fortune.’”? Everyone likes to hear of the ultimate fate of the 
mighty names of history—to learn how a descendant of the 
Royal Plantagenets became a butcher and a toll-bar collector, 
how an Earl of Traquair was found begging in the streets of 
Edinburgh, how a Count Lally de Tolendal died the other day 
of semi-starvation in a cellar in Soho, how one of the repre- 
sentatives of the O’Neills, Kings of Ulster, earned his bread 
2s a coffin-maker in Dublin, how the last Sir Thomas Conyers, 
of Hordern, in Durham, was an inmate of the Chester-le- 
street Workhouse, how a Viscount Kingsland was a waiter 
in a Dublin hotel, and how Oliver Cromwell’s great-grandson 
and namesake kept a grocer’s shop on Snow-hill. Sir Bernard 
Burke’s work narrates all these and very many similar vicissi- 
tudes. Nevill and Percy, and Stuart and De-la-Pole, and De 
Vere and Bonaparte afford ample materials. There are, 
besides, numerous stories of less illustrious houses, such as the 
sad tale of poor Jack Mytton, of Halston, the marvellous rise 
of the Bairds of Gartsherrie, the successful efforts of two im- 
poverished ladies to regain independence as laundresses, and 
the career of the Yorkshire groom, who attained eventually 
the position of a Prime Minister. 


A correspondent reminds us that the hero of ‘ Maxse’s 
Ride’? through the Russian lines, after the Battle of the 
Alma, was the Naval Aide-de-Camp to Lord Raglan, Flag- 
Lieutenant Frederick Augustus Maxse (now Vice-Admiral, 
retired), who carried the news of the victory to Lord Lyons, 
the Admiral commanding the fleet. It was attributed to the 
late Sir Henry Maxse, who also served in the Crimea, in our 
notice of him last week. ; 

The Pall Mall Gazette states that ‘‘ Mr. Tennyson’s arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. for the 
publication of his works comes to an end with the present 
year, and will not be renewed. It is, we believe, arranged 
that Messrs. Macmillan will for the future be the Laureate’s 
publishers. According to cmrent ramours, Mr. Tennyson 
received under his arrangement with his former publishers 
£4000 a year.”’ 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


CITY ECHOES. 
; Wepnespay, Ocr. 10. 

The flight of Messrs. Waddell has not been the least-significant 
event of a week that will for some time to come be remembered 
as one of singular trouble in the financial and commercial 
world. The firm of accountants mentioned held a high 
position of trust, and the extent to which they abused it may 
be inferred from the fact that the funds said to have been mis- 
appropriated are estimated in some tolerably well-informed 
quarters at about £200,000. ‘Those who are familiar with the 
Report of the Comptroller in Bankruptcy, which was issued in 
1879, could hardly have been altogether unprepared for some 
unpleasant development as soon as section 160 of the New 
Bankruptcy Act, which provides for the immediate paying into 
the Bankruptcy Estates Account at the Bank of England of 
the funds belonging to estates in liquidation, should come 
into force, as it did on the Ist inst. Under the ex- 
piring Act of 1869 trustees in Bankruptcy had much their 
own way in the disposal of the money that came into their 

ossession from liquidation proceedings, and many and bitter 
have been the complaints as to the vexatious, and but too 
frequently the dishonest, way in which they have on occasion 
discharged their functions. ‘Their appointment to a receiver- 
ship was often enough the initial step to shouldering the 
creditor and his claims on one side, and to a prolonged 
dragging on of the liquidation for the mere purpose of 
engulfing the proceeds in wholly unnecessary legal and 
other expenses. Now that the Board of Trade has, under the 
new Act, stepped in and taken the place of the creditor, this 
scandal may be expected to cease. Inthe meantime there are, 
it is estimated, in the hands of trustees in Bankruptcy from 
one to two millions sterling, which has now to be paid into the 
Bank of England. It would be a ridiculous exaggeration to 
treat the Waddell incident as other than exceptional; yet the 
shock to general confidence has been so severe, in consequence 
of the other painful events that occurred simultaneously, that 
time and the due fulfilment of the clause of the new Act 
referred to will alone dissipate the existing distrust. 


_ Among the other incidents that have caused a very painful 
impression has been the misappropriation by the secretary 
of the London and River Plate Bank of securities to the 
amount of £110,000. This matter, from the peculiarity of 
the issues involved, is, perhaps, more important than the 
one previously mentioned, for it not only touches the liability 
of banks for securities lodged with them by their customers 
for safe keeping, but also the mode of doing business on the 
Stock Exchange, where the proceeds of the stolen property 
were lost in speculation, By a legal decision given in 1861, the 
Union Bank of Australia, whose cashier had stolen the 
securities lodged by customers of the bank, was held to be 
irresponsible, as holding the status of ‘‘ gratuitous bailee,””? no 
consideration having been given for guarding the securities, 
which it was proved had been protected with due care and 
diligence. ‘This decision led to some of the banks granting 
‘‘safe custody receipts,’’ by which depositors of securities for 
sate keeping were, in consideration for a small payment, 
indemnified against loss. The Directors of the London and River 
Plate Bank have issued a circular, in which they state that the 
‘precautions always existing would seem to render”’ the 
abstraction of the securities from the Treasury ‘‘ almost im- 
possible’? ; but nothing has been said as to the views of the 
Bank regarding its liability to the customers whose securities 
have been now lost. It has been decided to declare the usual 
4 per cent dividend, but to forego distributing a bonus on the 
grounds that the ‘‘ year’s profits will be seriously affected.” 
Is it to be inferred from this that the Bank will hold itself re- 
sponsible for the whole of the securities stolen, or only for the 
£40,000 that were held as collaterals against advances? Per- 
haps it is not competent for the directors to speak more 
detinitely than they have without consulting the proprietary, 
and for this purpose a meeting should be called at an early 
date. Severe as is the loss, and much as it would for some 
time cripple the dividends, it yet requires little exercise of the 
imagination to become convinced that by boldly taking the 
whole responsibility for the loss the Bank would be perform- 
ing an act at once graceful and politic. The degree of con- 
fidence such a policy would inspire would have lasting results 
that would more than compensate the self-abnegation tem- 
porarily imposed. In the event of a less liberal course being 
adopted litigation of a painful kind is certain, and while it 
may not be easy to prove that Warden was not in one way or 
another given undue facilities for getting at the securities in 
the Treasury, yet litigation, whatever its outcome, would in 
the interests of the bank be much to be regretted. 


Accompanying the malpractices and flight of Messrs. 
Waddell and Warden have been the occurrence of several 
failures at Newcastle and elsewhere, including that of the old- 
established firm of Suse and Sibeth, of Lime-street. ‘The last- 
named house it had been long known was in a moribund con- 
dition, and its fall occasioned no surprise or anxiety. ‘The 
other failures were, however, not so well anticipated, and 
hence some little apprehension as to what the immediate 
future may bring forth. Speculation by business houses in 
various lines outside their legitimate concerns have been to a 
large extent at the bottom of the late troubles. General 
business has so long been quiet, speculation (save in corn and 
one or two other articles) so narrowed down, and credit kept 
within such wholesome limits, while general prices are so low, 
that there would seem to be nothing on which a crisis could 
feed. Isolated cases of trouble of more or Jess magnitude may 
be maturing, but there is no reason for a feeling of actual 
alarm. It was, perhaps, inevitable that weak people, whether 
in resources or mental ballast, should succumb to the trying 
period we have been going through, and when the trade revival, 
which cannot now be much longer deferred, comes, things 
may, after all, be better for the weeding out that is in 
progress. RS 


Government have declined the request of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the extension of the coal and wine dues 
until January, 1900, in order to provide for certain 
improvements in London. 

Mr. John Jaffray, of Birmingham, has promised to present 
to that town a suburban hospital which shall accommodate 
fifty male and female patients; and five contributions of 
£1000 each have been made to the endowment fund, the donors 
being Mx. 1H. Wiggin, M.P., Mr. William Middlemore, Alder- 
man Ralph Ifeaton, Mr. James Hinks, and Mr. John Wilkes. 


Tt is announced by the Registrar of the Royal College of 
Physicians that the remains of the illustrious Harvey, now 
lying in the vault under Hempstead church, in Essex, will be 
removed, with the sanction of Harvey’s next of kin, to the 
Harvey Chapel, and placed therein in a sarcophagus provided 
by the Royal College of Physicians, on the 18th inst. 

In giving judgment upon the capsizing of the Austral in 
Sydney Harbour eleven months ago, when tive lives were lost, 
Mr. Rothery held that the casualty had been caused by a 
series of small mistakes; but, looking at the high character 
and past services of the captain and chief officer, the Court 
would not deal with their certificates. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
The Spanish incident may be looked upon as closed from a 
diplomatic point of view, and even if the Cabinet of Madrid 
wished to purse it, no serious consequences need result, for 
M. Ferry is ready to give every satisfaction. As for the 
Parisians, they have forgotten the affair almost entirely. The 
indifferent gossips have had their attention distracted by 
new revelations concerning the pecuniary embarrassments of 
Sarah Bernhardt; and the politicians have been and still are 
absorbed in the preparation of the approaching Parliamentary 
campaign. I have already spoken in previous letters of the 
disagreement between the President of the Republic and M. 
Jules Ferry, and the hostility of the latter towards M. 
Daniel Wilson and General Thibaudin, the Minister of War. 
General Thibaudin_is Minister no longer; M. Ferry has suc- 
ceeded in forcing M. Grévy to induce the General to resign, 
and the Ministry has,been intrusted to General Campenon. The 
incidents of the resignation of M. Thibaudin and of M. Ferry’s 
manceuvres against the President of the Republic have 
furnished once more instances of the singular want of patriot- 
ism displayed by the French in their political dissensions. In 
no country in the world is violence more readily accepted in 
lace of argument; in no country but France do journalists 
indulge in furiously coarse and brutal insults against 
their political opponents. And now, since the visit of 
the King of Spain, the torrent of abuse is directed with 
the extremest acrimony against the hitherto respected person 
of M. Grévy. M. Paul de Cassagnac, however, has surpassed 
all his competitors by declaring that he would rather become 
a subject of the Emperor William than remain a free fellow- 
citizen of M. Grévy. The first business of the reassembled 
Parliament will be to attempt the overthrow of the Ferry 
Ministry by means of a Radical and reactionary coalition. In 
case the Ferry Cabinet prolongs its existence, under the pre- 
text of the necessity of voting the Budget, the crisis will be 
adjourned until January. But, in any case, there will be a 
crisis. 
The theatres are resuming their activity, and during the 
ast week new pieces have been produced almost every night. 
‘he two most important—‘‘ La Famille d’ Armelles,’’ produced 
at the Odéon; and M. Albert Delpit’s drama, ‘‘Les Mancroix,”’ 
performed at the Comédie Francaise—treat of subjects which 
have already been worn more than threadbare on the French 
stage—namely, conjugal infidelity and the social position of 
illegitimate children. When will the French dramatists get 
out of this disagreeable rut? At the Vaudeville last night a 
gay and amusing comedy, ‘‘ Les Affolés,”” by MM. Véron and 
tondinet, was produced with considerable success. ‘The 
piece is witty, amusing, and not immoral. 

As decorative art has of late years acquired such an im- 
portant position in almost every household in England, I shall 
need no excuse for recommending a handsome volume just pub- 
lished by Rouveyre and Blond, entitled ‘‘ L’ Art dans la Maison,” 
by M. Henri Havard, whose charming volumes on Holland are 
not unknown to English readers, M. Havard studies art in the 
house theoretically and practically. His book is a complete 
grammar of furnishing, full of information and hints that 
may be studied with profit by professional men as well as by 
the general reader, for whom the volume is specially intended. 
“TL Art dans la Maison’’ is copiously illustrated with wood- 
cuts and heliographic plates. Amongst the novelties that the 
Parisian publishers hold in store may be mentioned a new 
book by Emile Zola, called ‘‘La Joie de Vivre,’’ and the 
““Mémoires’’ of Henri Heine. These ‘‘ Mémoires’? were 
intrusted by Heine to a friend, with the request that they 
should not be published until after the death of Madame 
Heine. ‘his lady, it will be remembered, died some six 
months ago. Ab 


The Official Gazette of Vienna publishes a proclamation 
summoning the Austrian and Hungarian delegations to meet 
at Vienna on the 23rd inst.—The Lower House of. the 
Hungarian Diet has been discussing the resolution introduced 
by the Premier, M. de Tisza, for the settlement of the escut- 
cheon question in Croatia, After a debate, lasting four days, 
the House on Wednesday agreed by 187 against 105 votes 
to the resolution.—Sponga and two others have been con- 
demned to death at Pesth for the murder of Count Majlath, 
but they have appealed against the sentence. 

The King and Queen of Greece left Copenhagen last Satur- 
day for Vienna. ‘he Emperor of Russia and the Prince of 
Wales left on Monday for Sweden to take part in a hunting 
excursion. 

The State trials in Norway opened at Christiania on the 
Ath inst. by the impeachment before the Rigsret, or Supreme 
‘vibunal of the Kingdom, of M. Selmer, Minister of State. 
At the request of the defendant, the Court adjourned the pro- 
ceedings until the 19th inst. 

The remains of the late Mr. Tourgonieff were interred at 
St. Petersburg with great solemnity on Tuesday. The coffin, 
which was covered with wreaths, was conveyed on a mag~- 
nificent funeral car trom the railway station to the cemetery. 
Immense crowds of people witnessed the procession. 

On the 4th inst. the Servian Parliament was opened by 
Royal decree for an extraordinary Session to decide upon the 
ratification of the Railway Convention. Immediately after- 
wards, however, the Premier read another decree dissolving 
the extraordinary Session. The House accordingly separated 
without doing any business. 

Sixteen States have accepted invitations sent by President 
Arthur to send representatives to an International Conference, 
at Washington, to establish a common prime meridian.— 
During the past year the trustees of the Peabody Southern 
Edueation Fund in New York distributed 71,175 dols. in aid 
of education. 

The New South Wales Parliament was opened on Tuesday 
by the Governor, who announced the introduction of a bill 
regulating the sale and occupation of public lands. Among 
other important measures were bills dealing with the law of 
libel, contempt of court, local government, the regulation of 
the civil service, and the amendment of the bankruptcy laws. 
His Excellency stated that in response to the invitation issued 
representatives of all the Australasian colonics had agreed 
that a conference should assemble in Sydney at the end of 
November to consider the great question of federation and 
annexation. Railway construction was making rapid progress 
in the colony. Thirteen hundred miles were already open for 
traffic, and 548 more were in course of construction in various 
directions. The purpose of the large railway extensions into 
the interior was to develop the resources of the country. A 
large number of trial surveys had been ordered to be made 
with a view to the construction of light railways which would 
act as feeders.to the main lines. 

We learn from Brisbane that the elections in Queensland 
have resulted in the defeat of the Ministry, who are in a 
minority of twelve in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Punjaub Local Self-Government Bill was passed by 
the Viceregal Council on Wednesday. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO HUDDERSFIELD. 


The town of Huddersfield, which was last week the seat of 
the Social Science Congress, to-day receives its first visit 
from members of the Royal family—namely, the Duke and 
Duchess of Albany. Its entire history is modern, and in 
rapid progress it vies with any of its competitors as to the 
advance which it has made during the last few years. One 
portion of the present borough has, however, considerable 
claims to antiquity, and that is the township of Almondbury, 
adjacent to the Castle Hill, a noble eminence, from the sum- 
mit of which-a splendid view can be obtained of the town. 

Manufacturers finding a good supply of water in the 
valley at the foot of Castle Hill, began to build their large 
mills, to give employment to thousands of hands connected 

with the manufacture of cloth. Harly in the field, devoting 
strict attention, great skill and enterprise to their work, 
and keeping well up with the times in new improvements, 
- availing themselves of the latest discoveries in science, pro- 
ducing excellent goods of beautiful designs, the Hudders- 
field manufacturers have gained, and up to the present have 
succeeded in maintaining, the very foremost position as makers 
of fancy cloth goods. Indeed, so marked has this been that 
the town has suffered far less from foreign competition than 
many of its great rivals, both in Yorkshire and the neighbour- 
ing county of Lancashire. The cloth goods produced in the 
Huddersfield district are a speciality, and their fame is world 
wide. The manufacturers and merchants of the town have 
spared themselves no trouble or expense in sending the pro- 
ductions of their looms to the most distant parts of the globe, 
and in every possible way have sought to increase both the 
home and foreign trade. Recently, feeling that something 
more was required if in the future the town and the neigh- 
bourhood were to still keep their high position as the centre of 
the fancy woollen industry, the committee of the Mechanics’ 
Institute co-operated with a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce in attempting the task of raising a technical school, 
which should be fully equal to the requirements of the times, 
and enable the youth of Huddersfield to acquire that technical 
knowledge which will place them in a position of equality with 
any Continental rivals. Success has crowned the efforts of the 
joint committee, and the inauguration of the new school was 
commenced with a Fine-Art and Industrial Exhibition, which 
was opened in July this year. 

West Yorkshire has been described as ‘‘ one of the greatest 
manvfacturing districts in the world,”’ and in West Yorkshire 
Huddersfield holds no mean position. Amongst the textile 
industries of the country, the cloth manufacture ranks next to 
the cotton. It is estimated that fully one half of the whole 

opulation engaged in the manufacture of cloth in the United 

Kingdom reside in West Yorkshire. In Huddersfield and 
district, plain and fancy woollens, broadcloths, doeskins, 
worsted coatings, trouserings, woollen cords, Bedford cords, 
vestings, tweeds, mantle cloths, shawls, serges, cushmerettas, 
mohair, and sealskin cloth, are produced in large quantities. 
In addition to these, an endless variety of fancy goods, in- 
cluding fancy-dress skirts and dresses of the finest quality, are 
here manufactured from worsted, silk, and cotton. Although 
the staple industry of the town and district is the cloth 
trade, there is also cotton and silk spinning, some extensive 
ironworks, dyeworks, and many other branches of industry, 
which are pursued with all the indomitable skill and per- 
severance which are characteristic of Yorkshiremen. 

Huddersfield was created a Parliamentary borough in 1832, 
and acharter of incorporation was granted to the town in 
1868. Lucal Acts have enlarged the municipal borough con- 
siderably, so us to include a good many of the outside town- 
ships. ‘The waterworks and gasworks are in the hands of the 
Corporation. In connection with the former, there are five 
storage reservoirs on the moors between Huddersfield and 
Saddleworth, and, combined, they are capable of holding 
900,000,000 gallons of water. 

The town has a clean and solid appearance, from the fact 
that nearly all the buildings are of stone. The stone-quarries 
in the neighbourhood supply the material in abundance. 
Indeed, in the matter of public and other buildings, the 
borough is far ahead of some provincial towns of more pre- 
tensions. The Townhall and borough offices, though built 

- in a back street and almost hidden by surrounding bnildings, 
are, nevertheless, @ fine block. The Borough Offices cost 
£13,000. The Townhall adjoining, in which there is a mag- 
nificent concert-room with a fine organ, cost £30,000. It was 
opened very recently with a musical festival. The Infirmary is 
a fine building in New North-road, in one of the most pleasant 
positions in the town. It was erected in 1831 by public sub- 
scriptions, and cost between seven and eight thousand pounds. 
‘An additional wing has since been added, at a cost of £4000, 
and a thorough system of medicated baths, at a cost 
of £2000, has also been provided within the building. 
The Market-hall, which cost £30,000, was finished in 
1880. The Estate Buildings were finished in 1870, and cost 
£40,000. In St. George’s-square, on one side of which is the 
railway station, is a statue of Peel, erected in 1873. It cost 
£1000, and the money was raised by subscription. In the 
same square are the Britannia Buildings,.a fine block of ware- 
houses and offices, erected in 1859, at a cost of £12,000. The 
Post Office was built in 1874 by Sir J. W. Ramsden, Bart., 
M.P., the ground landlord of the town, and by him is leased 
tothe Government. It cost £2400. A few weeks ago the 
Huddersfield Banking Company opened new offices in West- 
street, one of the best streets in the town. The bank isa 
massive stone building, and cost £23,000. ‘The parish church 
was built in 1506, at a cost of £9000. Space would not permit 
to mention one-half of the public buildings of Huddersfield. 
In the opinion of many of the ratepayers the School Board 
has been extravagant in building; but the fact remains that 
the town now possesses a splendid series of Board Schools such 
as any town might well be proud of. The Board has fourteen 
schools, and. Huddersfield has for several years in succession 
occupied the first place (as jt does for the present year) both 
in the percentage of passes and jn the amount of the Govern- 
ment grant. All the Board Schools are modern buildings, and 
have been erected in the most approved style, with all the 

- latest conveniences and with all new improvements. About 

16,000 children attend the various Board and voluntary schools 

in the town. 

The present year has been a busy one in the town. In 
addition to the opening of the Exhibition, the town has wel- 
eomed the Social Science Congress, the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, and the Yorkshire Union of Baptist 
Churches, while the Yorkshire Poor Law Conference will 
jiold its sittings here next month. 

The Exhibition which their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Albany will visit to-day has for its immediate 
object the assisting to provide a good endowment fund for the 
Technical School. It was opened with a. balance of several 
thousands of pounds against the committee ; but so well has 
the attendance been kept up, and so hard have the volun- 
tary committee worked, that this has been all wiped out; and 
no doubt when it closes a considerable balance will be left for 
the Technical School. Of the Exhibition itself much might 
be said. It has been very popular, and the attendance up to 
Jast Saturday night exceeded 180,000. As Prince Leonold. 
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could not make it convenient to open the Exhibition on July 7, 
his visit of inspection is to make up for his absence on that 
occasion, when the Duke of Somerset came in his stead. 

But the Prince visits Huddersfield not only for the purpose 
of seeing the Exhibition, which indeed was first the cause of 
his visit, but also to open a new public park. The ground for 
the park was given to the Corporation by Mr. H. F. Beaumont, 
of Whitley Beaumont. At the time the gift was made the 
ground was in a wild condition ; put the Corporation, after 
spending many thousands of pounds, have laid out the park in 
a manner which redounds much to their credit. ‘The terraces, 
the ornamental water, and the rocky ravines, clad with verdant 
shrubbery, are shown in our Artist’s Sketches of Beaumont 
Park. From several points good views can be had of the 
Holmfirth and Meltham Valleys, of the moors towards Pern- 
stone, and of the pleasant suburb of Lockwood. Here can 
also be seen the viaduct beionging to the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company, which is 350 ft. in length, built on 
thirty-six arches, the highest of which is 130 ft. 

Members of the Royal Family have frequently visited 
Yorkshire; and Leeds, Bradford, Hull, and York have several 
timeshad the honourof entertaining Royalty. But up to thepre- 
sent Huddersfield has not been so favoured, and the inhabitants 
are in a flutter of excitement about to-day’s proceedings. The 
Royal party are expected to arrive in the town at a quarter to 
eleven. They will be received at the railway station by the 
Mayor and Mayoress (Alderman J. I’, and Mrs. Brigg) and 
members of the Corporation. Their Royal Highnesses may be 
quite sure of a hearty welcome from Huddersfield people quite 
independently of the good objects of the visit; but, with these 
considerations added, the certainty of an enthusiastic reception 
is doubly assured. 

Our Views of Huddersfield are supplied by Sketches made 
for this Journal, with some assistance from the photographs of 
buildings taken by Mr. Vincent Hatch, of that town. We 
shall give Iustrations next week of the reception of the Duke 
and Duchess of Albany, and the opening of Beaumont Park. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The event of the day in Nhe world of English periodical 
literature is undoubtedly the launching of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
spirited venture, the English INustrated Magazine. Ulustration 
has hitherto been the weak point of all the English literary 
periodicals that have attempted it, not merely with reference 
to the American standard, but to the standard of artistic and 
scientific periodicals at home. The fault has lain more with 
the engraver than the artist, and more with the printer than 
the engraver. Their shortcomings have thus been chiefly of a 
mechanical character, and such as an intelligent direction, 
making satisfactory performance in art its first-object, might 
be expected to overcome. The practicability of improvement 
is sufiiciently demonstrated by the first number of the new 
magazine, many of whose illustrations—especially those accom- 
panying Mr. Comyns Carr’s essay on Rossetti and Mr. Grant 
‘Allen’s paper on the Dormouse—are real masterpieces; while 
the provision of so copious a store of art for sixpence must 
count among the marvels of publishing enterprise, which we 
trust will be fully remunerated. ‘he necessity for a very 
large circulation is not usually conducive to a high literary 
standard, as nothing of doubtful popularity can be 
ventured upon. We are not surprised, therefore, that, 


with one exception, the quality of the papers is not» 


much above that usually achieved by sixpenny magazines, 
mainly dependent upon their woodcuts. Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
analysis of Rossetti’s genius asa painter is acute and original ; 
but Mr. Black’s Highland story and Mr. Swinburne’s poem, 
and Mr. Grant Allen’s dormouse and Professor Huxley’s 
oyster, though all creditably done, one and all strike us as 
mere journey-work, mechanical specimens of the style which 
use has made second nature to the writers. There is more of 
the glow of composition about Miss Yonge’s romance of 
medimval Winchester; and Mr. F. W. Maitland’s notes, 
pictorial and historical, on the Law Courts, new and old, have 
plenty of spirit. 

The Cornhill is very good this. month. The author of 
‘Vice Versi’? continues with grave imperturbable humour to 
entangle the luckless hero of his present fiction in the diffi- 
culties arising from the false step into which he has been 
inveigled by ambition and: egotism, palliated by an un- 
fortunate want of presence of mind. A writer of even greater 
distinction, if we do not mistake the hand, treats us to a dainty 
sketch of Amelia Opie, whose attractive personality has sur- 
vived her writings. Two short tales form an effective con- 
trast to each other, ‘‘Pelino Viera’s Confession’’ being a 
weird piece of diablerie, and ‘A Slight Misunderstanding ’’ 
haying the essence of a pretty little comedy. 


Blackwood continues ‘‘ The Millionaire ’’ with undiminished * 


spirit, and starts a new story, ‘* The Baby’s Grandmother,’ 
truthful in its pictures of domestic, put, sofar, rather slow. 
Tf the jingling inanity of some recent verse-writers admits of 
being parodied at all, which may be doubted, the feat is 
cleverly performed by the author of ‘*Suspensions on the 
Dominant,” announced with much gravity as a young poet 
endowed. with ‘‘an intense-and subtle feeling for the in- 
definite.’”? More musical nonsense was certainly never written. 
“From Tangier to Wazan”’ is a picturesque account ofa tour 
in Morocco,”’ and ‘‘The Story of a Little War’’ describes the 
very satisfactory progress and result of the measures adopted 
for the suppression of civil discord and cannibalism in Fiji. 
The second of Mrs. Oliphant’s letters from Galilee describes 
the attempt—not, so far, very successful—to settle Roumanian 
Jews as agricultural colonists in Palestine. 

The two novels of Longman’s Magazine are both concluded 
this month—Mr. Payn’s happily, Mr. Bret Harte’s tragically. 
How the catastrophe of the latter could ever be known to the 
narrator is not apparent; but the objection applies to many 
other novels. Dr. Richardson’s essay on ‘‘ Cycling as an 
Tntellectual Pursuit” is full of useful sanitary suggestions ; 
and Mr. Haweis’s account of his visit to Richard Wagner's 
sepulchre is not uninteresting, though he will not convince 
naturalists that he heard a nightingale in July. i 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s review of French foreign policy in the 
Fortnightly is a fair epitome of what official Frenchmen would 
like to be believed, but has no other significance. {What can 
be made of a writer who asserts that France was forced into 
the Tunis expedition against her will, and who calls'the Queen 
of Madagascar ‘‘ the chief of the Hovas 2 «Russia, Austria, 
and the Danubian States,” on the other hand, is a really 
valuable survey of the situation created by the rivalry of 
Russia and Austria in the Balkan peninsula, which may be 
attributed to a distinguished Frenchman for some time past 
yesident on the Danube. The sympathies of the populations, 
he thinks, will ultimately ensure victory to Russia. In 
“Tndian Princes at Home,’’ Sir Lepel Griffin very effectively 
answers the comparisons which have lately been instituted. 
between English and native rule, to the disadvantage of the 
former. As Political Agent for Central India, Sir Lepel 
Griffin is intimately acquainted with the economy of a great 
number of native States, and is aware that -any traces of good 
administration they may exhibit are solely due to the example 
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and the pressure of the paramount Power. Mr. Swinburne’s 
essay on Victor Hugo's ‘‘Légende des Siécles’’ is' rather a 
poem itself than a criticism ; it occupies itself entirely with the 
aspects of Victor Hugo’s genius in which he is unapproachably 
great, and takes no note of his serious limitations. It is, 
however, an elegant as well as an eloquent conposition, only 
deformed by a foolish sally against Carlyle. Lady Gregory’s 
reminiscences of her Portuguese tour are very charming. The 
third part of the ‘ Radical Programme ’” is one on which all 
arties might be supposed to be agreed—the more satisfactory 
housing of the poor in towns. ‘The specific features of the 
Radical version of this excellent proposition seem to be that 
the present owner of ‘‘unsanitary’’ house property are to be 
compelled to part with it at half its value, and that the expense 
of improving it is to be borne by the neighbours, not the com- 
munity at large. 
_ The condition of the poor is also the theme of the most 
important article in the Nineteenth Century, Dr. Jessop’s: 
“ Glouds over Arcady.” This gives a painful picture of the 
sullen, stolid depression and sulky abhorrence of wealth and 
culture which prevail in the agricultural districts of Norfolk— 
no fair specimen, we hope, and have reason to think, of rural 
Englandin general. Here, too, the first condition of improvement 
is to get the poor better housed, which will scarcely be accom- 
plished unless the private benevolence invoked by Dr. Jessop is 
supplemented by something in this age of legislation. He does 
not say whether the allotment system obtains to any extent in 
this county. The pith of the controversy on the Ibert Bill, in 
so far as it isa question of principle, is very well conveyed in 
communications from Mr. Justice Stephen and Sir Evelyn 
Baring. Justice Stephen is afraid of provoking a spirit of 
change by uncalled-for legislation; Sir Evelyn would make 
timely provision for a state of things which he believes to 
be impending. These views are not irreconcilable, and the 
question now agitated will probably be settled by a compro- 
mise. The puppets manwuvred in Mr. Traill’s amusing dis- 
cussion on the politics of literature arrive at the conclusion 
that literature has no bias to either political party. We think 
history would answer otherwise; but Mr. Traill’s arguments 
are mostly @ priori. Myr. Capes enables us to judge of the 
poetic spirit of the early English miracle plays by modernised 
versions. Mr. Archibald Forbes, reviewing the political feeling 
of the Australian colonies, from which he has lately returned, 
pronounces the Australians more British than the Britons 
themselves; but doubts whether patriotic sentiment would 
stand the strain of the injury to commerce occasioned by a 
great naval war. 

Mx. Forbes is also the writer of the most entertaining 
paper in the Oontemporary—‘ Some Social Characteristics of 
‘Australia.”” The picture is in the main a very agreeable one. 
The other contributions are also interesting, especially Mr. 
Ff. Harrison’s address to the Trades’ Union Congress on the 
progress of labour, and Mr. Rae’s investigation of the causes 
of the disappearance of small landed proprietors in this 
country. Mr, R. Heath, for what reason is not very apparent, 
rebukes the burghers of Amsterdam with an energy which will 
probably provoke a retort; and Professor Salmon imparts a 
number of curious statements made by pious Roman Catholics 
who profess to have received private revelations on the subject 
of purgatory. 

‘All the articles in the National Review ure interesting, but 
none are eminently remarkable. Among the most important 
subjects discussed are the danger to the British navy from 
torpedoes, by Admiral Robinson ; the political ideas of Sis- 
mondi, by Lord Colchester; and the necessity for transferring 
the representation of small Irish boroughs to Ulster, by R. 
Staples. Mr. Charles Grant’s essay on Gottfried Keller intro- 
duces Enelish readers to one of the most important repre- 
sentatives of modern German fiction. Mr. Austin’s verses to 
a captive throstle are both graceful and spirited. 

Temple Bar hus an admirable article on Lord Beaconsfield, 
evidently the production of a sound judge and intelligent 
observer, candid, yet tinged with just that shade of deference 
which is the due of a great, man. Some anecdotes of Carlyle 
and his wife are also told agreeably and with right fecling; 
and there is a good biographical sketch of Berlioz by a personal 
acquaintance. 


Harper has finely illustrated papers on the ‘‘ Last Days of 
Washington’s Army’? and ‘‘ Dalecarlia,” and a very pretty 
story, entitled ‘‘ ‘Ihe Wood Nymph: a Sculptor’s Romance.”’ 
The writer, however, seems under the extraordinary delusion 
that an Earl’s station in the Peerage is higher than a Mar- 
quis’s, The Century has a beautifully illustrated article, of 
great interest to Englishmen, on local associations connected 
with Thackeray; as well as a fine portrait of Longfellow, 
accompanied by a good critical essay by E. C. Stedman ; and 
the usual stores of landscape and architectural illustration. 
‘¢ A Woman’s Reason” is brought to a close rather weakly. 
The most remarkable contributions to the Atlantic Monthly, 
besides the conclusion of Mr. Crawford's Roman story, are 
Mr. Henry James’s Sketches of the South of France; and a 
retrospect by Emerson, when or under what circumstances 
composed is not stated, of the intellectual history of Massa- 
chusetts in his day, including a particular account of Brook 
Farm, ‘The most remarkable article article in Manhattan is an 
account for American consumption of the followers of Mr. 
Parnell. in the House of Commons, intended to be highly 
eulogistic ; but so absurdly exaggerated as to be rather pro- 
vocative of derision. 

Mr. Buehanan’s. New Abelard,.in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
mitintains its character as one of the most sensational fictions 
of the day. The leading incident of this month’s instalment 
is ingeniously combined from George Eliot and M. Belot. Mr. 
Grant Allen’s scientific interpretation of the honeysuckle ; 
Mx. P. Robinson’s chapter on the lion in poetry ; Mr. Barnett 
Smith’s memior of Lady Caroline Lamb, and Mr. Rye’s illus- 
trations of the simplicity of Cantab life in the seventeenth 
century, are all very entertaining papers. 

The most interesting contribution to Belgravia is one of 
“ Quida’s’? lively dramas of society, “At Camaldoli.’’ London 
Society continues Mrs. Riddell’s ‘* Three Wizards and a Witch,”’ 
and has a very pleasant tourist’s ‘sketch of Cannock Chase. 
The Bibliographer has a capital sketch, by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, 
of Six Thomas Phillips, the celebrated publisher of the early 
part of this century, so graphically depicted in ‘‘ Lavengro is 
and Mr. Theodore Bent communicates to the readers of the 
Antiquary & confidential letter from an agent of Philip die vot 
Spain in this country shortly before the sailing of the Armada. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Macmillan’s, 
Time, The Theatre, Good Words, St. Nicholas, All the Year 
Round, The Argosy, Merry England, The Month, The Army 
and Navy Maguzine, Cassell’s Magazine. 


Tord Reay yesterday week opened a new college at Morn- 
ingside, near Edinburgh, with an address on secondary edu- 
cation, which the institution has been established to promote. 

A> motion was made at‘arecent meeting of the Court of 
Common Council that the vote of censure upon the Court of 
Aldermen passed at the Common Hall on the election of the 
new Lord Mayor be recorded upon the minutes, bub this was 
defeated by a majority of 103 to 53. 
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THE COURT. 


Her Majesty and the members of the Royal family have made 
varied excursions during the week, although snow now caps 
the hills. The routes taken have been to the Glassalt Shiel, 
Castleton, and by Braemar to the Derry, where tea was served 
at Lord Fife’s shooting-lodge. Birkhall, and Abergeldie, 
where the Empress Hugénie has been staying, have also been 
visited, the Empress frequently joining the Royal circle. The 
Earl of Aberdeen has been on « visit to the Queen. Divine 
service was attended on Sunday by her Majesty and the Royal 
family, the Very Rev. Principal Tulloch, D.D., officiating at 
Balmoral. The Earl of Fife, Lord Northbrook (Minister in 
attendance), Sir Evelyn Wood, and Principal Tulloch have 
been of the Queen’s dinner circle, and Mr. Boehm and Dr. 
Profeit one evening joined the Royal party in the drawing- 
room. 

The Duke and Duchess of Albany, with their daughter, 
Princess Alice, left the castle on Monday for Leeds. Upon 
their arrival at Otley Station an address was presented on 
behalf of the Otley Local Board, to which the Duke responded. 
. Their Royal Highnesses then drove to Farnley Halil, the seat 
of Mr. Tawkes, whose guests they have been during their stay 
for the musical festival at Leeds. The Duke and Duchess go 
to Huddersfield to-day (Saturday), for the purpose of opening 
Beaumont Park, 

_ The Queen has appointed the Hon. Edward Algernon 
Fitzroy to be Page of Honour to her Majesty, vice George 
Albert Edward Alexander Byng, Esq., resigned. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will close their visit to 
the King and Queen of Denmark early next week, when it is 
arranged they will leave Copenhagen on their return home, 
with Prince Albert Vietor and their daughters. Within the 
last few days their Royal Highnesses inspected the Historical 
Museum at Rosenberg, and dined dt the palace, proceeding 
afterwards to Copenhagen, where they witnessed the perform- 
ance at the Court Theatre, returning to Fredensborg at night. 
On Monday the Prince left for Sweden to take part in a hunting 
excursion on the estate of Count Tornerhjelm. 


The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and children have 
left Rosenau for the Palace of Coburg, where they will remain 
until their return to England. ‘Their Royal Highnesses are 
expected to arrive at Hastwell Park about the 25th inst. 

The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz left St. James’s Palace on Monday for the Continent. 


The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and family, who have been at the Alexandra Hotel 
for a few days, have left for Bournemouth. 


Princess Frederica of Hanover, and Baron Pawel von 
Rammingen arrived in town on Tuesday from Paris. 


THE RECESS. 

Serene in his belief in the strength of the Government, the 
Premier spent the beginning of the week with the Earl of 
Derby at Knowsley, and gave himself up to social recreation 
in the company of the noble Karl, Sir John Lubbock, and 
Mr. Henry Irving, it is to be presumed, in lieu of wasting his 
breath in vain reply to the unqualified censures which Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Mr. Gibson have been heaping on the 
devoted heads of the Ministry. 


Sir Stafford Northcote is about to change his base of 
operations from the north of Ireland to Wales. Monotony 
characterised the greater part of the Right Hon. Baronet’s 
Ulster speeches. ‘There was a constant appeal to his loyal 
and enthusiastic Orange listeners to prepare for a coming 
battle in defence of the Union. ‘That was the strain 
which ran through his opening addresses in Belfast, was 
continued on Monday in the Duke of Abercorn’s drawing- 
room, and that swelled to a trumpet blast on Tuesday in the 
Corporation Halil of Londonderry. There, replying with un- 
wonted animation to the addresses of confidence from the 
Londonderry Conservative Association, Sir Stafford Northcote 
rallied the Orangemen in the following spirited terms : 

We are sometimes told that the Conservative party is not an active and 
political party, and might do more than it does. Ido not enter into that 
question very minutely, but I would remind you that there are occasions 
upon which the British Army, with its Irish soldiers among it, has found 
itself obliged to stand for a great length of time, maintaining its position, 
defending itself against large odds, because the time had not come for the 
forward defence; yet, after having shown its discipline, its patience, its 
endurance, and its courage for the sufficient time requisite, then would 
come the moment when the commander would cry, ‘‘Up, Guards, 
and at them!’ (cheers)—and at such « moment as that the British and 
Irish Army were never found deficient (Loud cheers). I believe the same 
will be the case here, and that the time is come, and is not very far distant, 
when we shall be called upon, not to fight with our hands, as Irishmen 
are perhaps sometimes a little too ready to do—(laughter)—but to fight 
‘with our voices, and our energy, and our organisation at the poll, to which 
we shall haye to go, and at which the contest will be waged (Hear, hear). 
Gentlemen, I hope you will keep your powder dry for the occasion— 
(cheers)—and when I say that, I hope you will understand that I do not 
speak literally with regard to your powder, I do, I expose myself to 
bemg brought up under the Crimes Act for haying used such a word 
(Laughter). 

In view of the riots which followed the right hon. gentleman’s 
oratory in Belfast, it was, perhaps, expedient for him to add 
that he spoke ‘‘ metaphorically.” Mr. Gibson, for his part, 
has not relaxed in Scotland the vigour of his sweeping con- 
demnation of the Ministerial policy. But the ex-Attorney- 
General for Ireland’s speeches at Forrés and elsewhere should 
be read by the light of Sir Farrer Herschell’s clear exposition 
at Ayr yesterday week. Indeed, the wholesale and indis- 
criminate abuse of the Administration by Mr. Gibson and 
other Conservative platform orators may be said to have 
justified Mr. Osborne Morgan in protesting to the Cefn 
branch of the Denbighshire Liberal Association on Monday 
that the Conservative leaders so far resembled the Archbishop 
of Rheims in ‘* The Ingoldsby Legends”? that, 

“They cursed us at board, they cursed us in bed, 

From the sole of the foot to the crown of the head ; 

Never was heard such a terrible curse. 

But what gave rise to no little surprise, 

Nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 
(Loud laughter.) Why, if the Government had been guilty of the enor- 
mities which had been laid to their charge they would have been swept 
from office, bag and baggage, long before this, instead of being, he felt 
confident, rather firmer in their places than they had ever been before 
(Cheers), : 

Sir Stafford Northcote did not fail at Belfast to take 
iegitimate advantage of Mr. Houldsworth’s success in securing 
the late Mr. Birley’s seat for Manchester by a majority of 
11,972—18,188 against 6216—over Dr. Pankhurst, the Radical 
candidate. But the resolution of the Liberal Association to 
offer no opposition to the election of Mr. Houldsworth con- 
tributed beyond doubt greatly to this Conservative success. 


Lord Aberdare spoke at a distribution of prizes on Tuesday, 
at the Mountain Ash Science and Art Schools. 

A remarkably cheap English version of “ Adrienne: A 
Story of French Life,” by “ Rita,’’ is issued from the office of 
the Strand Publishing Company, 172, Strand. Although it is 
illustrated by nine dramatic drawings from the pencil of M. 
Emile Bayard, whose effective designs alone are sufficient to 
induce one to read the novel, ‘‘Adriennc”’ is published at the 
low price of a shilling. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The annnal congress of the Social Science Association at 
Huddersfield, began on Wednesday evening, last week, when 
the President, Sir R. T'emple, gave his opening address in the 
presence of a large audience. His subject was the application 
of social science to the British Empire abroad,,and he dealt 
with it in three main divisions—physical comfort and material 
well-being, mental and moral training, and social organisa- 
tion. Among the subjects then referred to were the improve- 
ment of dwellings, sanitation, hospital management, the land 
laws, emigration, the preservation of forests, education, luw 
reform, the organisation of thrift, and local self-government. 

The special subjects prescribed for discussion were entered 
upon on Thursday, when the various sections began their 
session. Mr. William Barber, Q.C., gave his presidential 
address on jurisprudence and the amendment of the law. ‘The 
principal subject discussed was whether the modern system ot 
education exerted any deleterious influence upon the health of 
the young, and after a prolonged debate, in which it was 
contended that over-pressure existed in Board Schools to the 
detriment of the health of weakly pupils, a resolution was 
passed to call the attention of the Government to the fact. A 
paper was reud on the blasphemy laws, the modification of 
which was generally advocated. In the evening the Mayor 
gave a conversazione in the Townhall. 

The chief feature of the sitting yesterday week was a 
paper on Crime by Mr. Howard Vincent, Director of Criminal 
investigations. He dealt with the causes, results, prevention, 
and detection of crime, and the treatment of prisoners. My. 
Francis Sharp Powell, the President of the Education De- 
partment, gave his address in the morning before a large 
number of the members of the association in the Queen- 
street Assembly Itooms, Sir Richard ‘Temple in the chair. Mr. 
Powell pleaded the cause of higher education for all ranks of 
society and conditions of men, as enabling them to rise in the 
social scale and contribute to the moral and material advan- 
tage of the nation. One feature of the day’s programme was 
an excursion to Kirklees Park and the grave of Robin Hood. 

On Saturday last Sir Rupert Kettle, president of the Art 
Department, gave the opening address on art education, 
especially directing attention to decorative art, when Sir 
Richard Temple read an address advocating the cultivation of 
forests in the British Empire and the formation of a school for 
scientific education in tree culture. In the Health Depart- 
ment Mr. George Smith read a paper on the operation of the 
Canal Boats Act of 1877, which he regretted had done so little 
to prevent overcrowding in boat cabins. Mr. W. M. Adams 
read a paper in the Economy and Trade Department on the 
fish supply of the kingdom. Several excursions took place. 

All the sections met on Monday. Mr. Pridgin Teale, pre- 
sident of the Health Department, read an addvess on the relation 
which the moder system of education had to health, and con- 
demned the excessive wear and tear occasioned by examin- 
ations. Interesting papers were discussed in the other 
departments. 

The departmental business of the association terminated 
on Tuesday. Professor Thorold Rogers gaye his address as 
President of the Economy and ‘rade Department. In the 
Amendment of the Law Section, Mr. J. R. Davidson read a 
paper on the assimilation and reform of the laws of England 
and Scotland on marriage and divorce. These and several 
other questions were discussed. A conversazione, given by 
the local committee to members of the association, was held 
in the ‘Vownhall. 

On Wednesday the concluding general meeting of the 
members and associates was held in the Assembly Rooms, My. 
Hastings, M.P., President of the Council, in the chair. An 
invitation from Birmingham to hold the Congress next year in 
that town had been accepted. 


Professor Jowett has been re-elected Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University. 

St. Mary’s Church, Bexley, Kent, which has been restored 
at a cost of £6500, was reopened last Saturday afternoon by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Yesterday week the Company appointed to revise the 
authorised version of the Old ‘Vestument finished their eighty- 
second session at the Jerusalem Chamber. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley reports the discovery of another lake in 
Central Africa, and of a broad navigable river. He estimates 
the population of the Congo basin at forty-nine millions, and 
says there are large openings for commercial undertakings. 

The Church Congress at Reading concluded its sittings 
yesterday week. In the evening the Mayor entertained the 
members of the congress at a conversazione in the Townhall. 
It has been decided to hold the next congress at Carlisle. 

George Warden, the lute secretary of the London and 
River Plate Bank, was brought up at Guildhall on Tuesday 
charged with stealing valuable securities from the bank, to 
the amount of £110,000. He was remanded for a week. 

Professor Huxley distributed the prizes to the students and. 
nurses at the London Hospital on Tuesday. He subsequently 
gave an address on State interference in matters relating to 
the medical profession, and on the advantage of securing more 
thorough training for medical students. 

On Wednesday the foundation-stone of the Birkenhead 
new ‘l'ownhall was laid by the Mayor, Mr. T. $8. Deakin, in 
the presence of a large concourse. ‘The building, which will 
be a very imposing structure, will cost about £70,000. A 
Sessions Court and Police Court will also be erected at a 
further cost of about £30,000. 

The ship Pericles, of 1598 tons, Captain Largie, chartered 
py Sir Saul Samuel, Agent-General tor New South Wales, 


sailed from Plymouth for Sydney on the 6th inst., with 452 . 


emigrants.—Sir Saul Samuel has been informed by telegram of 
the arrival in Sydney of the ship Gladstone, which sailed from 
Plymouth with emigrants in July last. 

Four memorial-stones of a new hcespital and dispensary 
were laid at Darington on Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Iry 
(wife of Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P.), the Mayoress, Mr. R. A. 
Backhouse (High Sheriff of the county of Durham), and Mr. 
Charles Janson. Subscriptions to the amount of over £9000 
have already been received, but the building will cost con- 
siderably more. 

In London last week 2387 births and 1252 deaths were 


_registered. Allowing for increase cf population, the births 


were 219, and the deaths 208, below the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. ‘here were 
3 deaths from smallpox, 11 from measles, 63 from scarlet fever, 
19 from diphtheria, 14 from whooping-cough, 21 from enteric 
fever, 48 from dysentery, and 5 from simple cholera, ‘The 
deaths referred to discases of the respiratory organs, which 
had been 167 and 163 in the two preceding weeks, rose to 191 
Jast week. Different forms of violence caused 55 deaths; of 
these 50 were the result of negligence or accident, among which 
were 29 from fractures and contusions, 6 from burns and scalds, 
7 from drowning, and 8 of infants under one year of age from 
suffocation, Five cases of suicide were registered. 
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A GREAT RUN OVER EXMOOR. 


The harvest moon has waned, until at dawn it shows but a 
slender arc of pale silver in a deep sapphire sky. Now is the 
season of lustiest life with these wild red-deer of the western 
moorlands ; when they will run their fastest and farthest, 
leading pursuers many a league across the rugged hills, and 
fight their hardest, whether for the defeat of a rival or for dear 
lite against overwhelming odds. The goodly stags have lost 
the fat of summer idleness, when they lived at ease and fed in 
luxury. They seem now modelled for swift flight or stern 
encounter. ‘hey move through shadowy glen or on mountain 
ridge with more lightly bounding footsteps, their thickening 
necks bespeak fullness of strength; their heads are carried 
proudly, and their soft dark eyes, always tender but never 
timid, look with defiance on foes that at other seasons would 
‘be most avoided. Less than a month hence these woodlands 
will echo to the loud ‘‘belling’’ of antlered monarchs, who, 
acting as their own heralds, send forth from every glen a 
challenge to any who may care to enter the lists against them ; 
and through the long night will be heard clashing of pointed 
tines, trampling of hoofs, and panting of heavy animals in 
mortal combat. But one of those mighty warriors has taken 
his share of strife for the last time. Under the pale gleams of 
the crescent moon he may have been seen at midnight passing 
from shock to shock in the corn-field yonder, daintily nibbling 
a few ears of every one like an epicure; or in the turnip-fields 
close at hand; turning the roots upas he went, taking a bite 
of each, then tossing the remnant over his head in lordly 
profusion of wastetulness. When across the cold mists of 
valley and sea dawn began to break he retired to some secluded 
thicket for his morning repose. hither our “ harbourer,’’ 
with a patient skill that is seldom at fault, has slotted him 
yard by yard from his feeding-ground, and there the tutters 
are trying for him now. 

Atter a night of frequent showers the morning broke 
doubtfully. Dark clouds still hovered in the west, and dense 
mists began to roll in from the sea. ‘These have not dis- 
appeared yet, and all chance of a moorland run that horsemen 
can take part in may at any moment be dispelled by the 
gathering of a more impenetrable fog-curtai. ‘A great run 
over Exmoor’’ is an experience to be remembered for a lite- 
time. One great charm of it is that the experience may be 
yours at any moment and when least expected, for the ways 
of red-deer are sometimes strange indeed. Here in these pine 
woods and tangled thickets of Pitt Combe, and the endless 
mazes of oak copse fringing precipitous cliffs by the Severn 
Sea, it would seem as if a cunniug hart might dodge hounds 
for a whole day, and bafile them at last by plunging into the 
waves. So he often does; but, luckily, all his kindred are not 
of the same mind. Hark! there is a merry hound-chorus 
ringing in that glen, and presently a Joud ‘Tally-ho! tells 
that the right animal has been roused. Instead of facing the 
ridge where, amid long heather and bracken, stunted larches 
stand like sentries guarding the lonelier recesses of Exmoor, 
he turns downward through the dark and densely-wooded 
ravines of Culbone, and threads these until those who 
follow as hounds run can hear the waves beating on the 
shingle by Glenthorn. Then suddenly the hunted stag turns 
away from his woodland haunts, crosses the ridge by County 
Gate and plunges into the deep valley of Oare. Only five 
horsemen are with hounds when tufters are stopped and the 
pack laid on. One is Lord Ebrington, the’ master; another, 
whose sixty odd summers sit lightly on the wiry frame and 
cheery face, is Arthur Heal, the huntsman; a third is the 
most modest man who ever left a hard-viding field struggling 
far behind, while his well-bred, wiry little black went 
skimming over heather and bog like a thing on wings; 
the fourth is also a light weight, who comes from the 
Stevenstone country; and the fifth, of course, is a “* parson.” 
There always was a parson in every good thing. ‘Though 
not with them, one needs no magic wand to conjure up the 
triumph that is theirs when their hunted stag, disdaining to 
“soil”? in the foaming Lynn, toils up through Southern 
Wood towards ‘‘the mile long waves of that great heather 
sea’’; or the pleasant creeping of the flesh they feel when 
their horses’ hoofs strike on the turf of Exmoor. In imagi- 
nation one may at least be with them as they skirt the 
crest of Badgeworthy Wood, where tawny ash and sombre 
green ouk mingle their tints and the red rowan berries gleam 
hike coral among sylvan shades, 

Now bending westward, tlie pack skims over a vast expanse 
of heath, here long and tangled, and still bearing a wealth of 
purple blossoms, there short and brown, with bare patches of 
tirm black peat between, or little pools left by last night’s 
showers, Where hounds and horses as they pass splash up a 
fountain of gleaming spray. No better galloping ground than 
this is to be foundon Exmoor. Plunging down the combe, 
where Farley Water runs a little babbling stream, they breast 
the next steep, and hold on without a chance of drawing rein 
over the ridges of Oare Oak Hill towards the western Lynn. 
A lonely heron, rising far above the next height, tells by his 
flight which way the stag has gone. It is westward still, and 
more than one of the five is thankful for the sign that tells 
him there is little danger of getting into the deep ground 
of Exmoor Chains, where horses, pressed already to their 
topmost speed, could not hope to live with hounds. ‘They 
have scarcely noted how ‘‘one grey hill rose browner 
and browner in front of them and another brown hill 
sank greyer and greyer behind them,’’ as they sped 
on close in the wake of hounds; nor how, far behind, the field 
of pursuers toiled in the least satisfactory of all chases, only 
buoyed up by the hope of being somewhere near enough to 
hear the baying of olka round a dying stag. They have 
been watching only the pack streaming like a torrent of 
foam through the dark masses of heather, listening only to 
the music made by their horses’ hoofs. But now willing 
steeds are beginning to bear a little heavily on the bit and 
falter in their stride. Ease them up the next steep or you will 
never see the end of this glorious chase. 

¥rom Chapman’s Barrows, whence one looks over waves of 
wilder moorland, beyond which stretch the headland of Morthoe 
and the rugged cliffs of Devon, hounds swing to the left and 
sweep over the long sedges of Pinkery. Now skirting the 
dreaded swamps of Moles’ Chamber, they speed like sea-birds 
down the heathery and gorse-clad slopes of Whitefield-common 
towards the deep woodlands of Bray. ‘Then, as they come to 
water where the stag has ‘‘soiled,” their whimper swells into 
a clamorous chorus that, borne backward on the breeze, makes 

merry music in the ears of pursuers who are still a mile or two 
behind the foremost five. Now down the green meadows of 2 
winding valley, they pursue their quarry nearly to the glades 
and park of Castle Hill. In a deep pool they set him up to 
‘‘bay.”’? There, with heaving flanks laved by the clear amber 
stream; water dripping from his mane, and glistening like 
dew-beads on his wide-spreading antlers as ‘he lifts them 
proudly and the level sunlight strikes on them; his teeth 
firmly clenched, and his pointed tines ready to deal stout 
blows at all comers, he dies, fighting sturdily to the last. ew 
petter runs with these hounds can any man recall; and in the 
halls of Lord Ebrington’s ancestral home at Castle Hill there 
does not hang the head of a more gallant stag. 
‘ H.H.S. P. 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
GLASGOW. 


On Saturday last, the foundation-stone of the new municipal 
buildings in George-square, Glasgow, was laid by Lord Provost 
Ure, with Masonic and civic ceremonies. ‘The cost will be 
£250,000, and the new structure will cover an area of 6569 
square yards. The site was formerly covered with business 
premises, and in acquiring the ground the Corporation expended 
about £172,500. A Masonic procession, and a procession of 
the building trades, the textile industries, the metal workers, 
shipwrights, and miscellaneous trades, with the people in the 
employ of the Corporation and the Clyde Trust, passed 
through some of the principal streets, and formed one of 
the most attractive features of the day’s proceedings. In the 
evening the Corporation gave a banquet, and a conversazione 
was held in St. Andrew’s Hall. Pyrotechnic displays were 
given in the public parks, Glasgow-green, Kelvin-grove, the 
‘Alexandra and the Queen’s Park. The architect of the new 
Municipal Buildings is Mr. William Young, of London. His 
designs, in conformity with the plans for the interior prepared 
by Mr. Carrick, the City Architect, were preferred in com-~- 
petition by the arbitrator, Mr. Charles Barry, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The principal frontage, 
on the east side of George-square, will have a general 
elevation of 75 ft., with cupolas, to a height of 125 ft., crown- 
ing the loftier part of the edifice ; the style is Italian Renais- 
sance, with noble windows of Venetian character set between 
coupled Corinthian columns, and with square turrets and 
cupolas. The other sides will be in Cochrane-street, John- 
street, and George-street. The building will contain a grand 
banqueting-hall, Council chamber, Town Clerk’s offices, and 
those of the City Chamberlain, and of the Finance, Lands, 
Gas, and Water Departments, and the Public Works. 
George-square is adorned with several fine statues of eminent 
men, and is in a central situation. 


SHOOTING CAPERCAILZIE. 


For him who estimates the excitement of sport rather from the 
weight than the number of game that falls to his gun, no 
other wild bird in the British Isles can compare with the great 
“cock of the woods.’’? The shooting of any feathered thing 
twice the bulk of a common pheasant does not fall to the lot of 
many English sportsmen. Once, no doubt, Tetrao Urogallus 
tlew free in most mountainous regions of Scotland as he does 
still in the gloomy forests of Scandinavia ; but a hundred years 
or soago the race became quite extinct among us ; and since its 
re-introduction into the Perthshire pine-woods, on ‘‘the lands 
of wide Breedalbane’’? and among the “‘ Ricks o’ Aberfeldy,” 
jt has been confined to forests over which a few great families 
hold exclusive sway, rather than common to all moorland places 
where fir-trees grow. In spite of his size, the capercailzie is 
not an easy bird to shoot. When perching, the greenish-black 
of his plumage blends with the darkness of dense pine needles ; 
and the reddish-brown of his consort’s mottled back seems 
part of the ruddy branches. When driven by beaters towards 
a chosen corner, he comes at times with a startling suddenness 
and a mighty rush of wings that is somewhat disconcerting. 
Lucky the man who finds these birds while the day is young, 
on a bleak hillside among sparse plantations, where he may 
get many chances of a fair shot. 
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THE DAIRY SHOW AT ISLINGTON. 


The eighth annual show of the British Dairy Farmers’ As- 
sociation was held last week at the Agyricultural Hall, 
Islington. ‘he Society aims to encourage the rearing of 
stock for the purposes of the dairy, and a larger and more 
general production of butter, cheese, and eggs, the rearing of 
poultry, and the improvement of the machinery and appliances 
used by the dairyman. ‘This year the entries in the cattle 
classes were hardly so numerous as last year. In all 241 
animals had been entered, as compared with 294 in 1882. Each 
class was, however, thoroughly well represented, some of the 
best-known cattle breeders and dairymen being among the 
exhibitors. Several shorthorns from the Queen’s farm at 
Windsor were entered at the Show. In this class about forty 
pedigree and other milking cows, heifers, and two-year-old 
bulls were exhibited. The Jerseys made a good show; also 
the Ayrshires and Kerrys. ‘There were only two Dutch 
animals, as compared with six last year, and there were 
no Swiss or Brittany cattle. ‘here ,was a large 
number of entries in the goat classes. Poultry this 
year was an unusually good department, upwards of two 
thousand birds having been entered. Of theseovernine hundred 
were hens, ducks, and geese, the remainder being pigeons. 
In the latter class a prize was offered for homing birds. These 
were first judged in pens, and the winners were allowed next 
day to fly, but were to be sent back to the Show within forty- 
eight hours. In the cheese department there was more Cheshire 
shown than was the case last year. In the Cheddar class many 
well-known makers from the Glastonbury and Wells districts 
were represented. Next in importance comes the butter 
department, in which the entries are also numerous, but hardly 
equal to last year’s number. In connection with this depart- 
ment prizes were offered for butter-making, and lectures were 
to be given on the same subject. Our Sketches of the scenes 
in the competition of milking, churning, and cheese-making, 
the visit of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and the 
appearance of the calves and kids, who can hardly be expected 
to approve of dairy business, will be found sufficiently 
amusing. There was a large attendance of country visitors, 
and the Show proved a success. Next year the council propose 
to hold it about the latter end of October. This seems a 
desirable change, as by the end of October farmers are free 
from harvest work, and have more time to visit such exhibitions. 


Tt has been decided by the local board to build a pier at 
Ventnor, at a cost of £20,000. 

Mr. J. Oberlin Harris has been chosen Mayor of Windsor, 
in succession to Sir J. Devereux. 

The arrivals of live stock and fresh meat at Liverpool 
during the week ending Oct. 6 from the United States and 
Canada amounted to 2280 cattle, 3157 sheep, 9231 quarters of 
beef, and 1526 carcases of mutton. 

We regret to hear of the serious illness of Dr. Charles 
Mackay. For many years he was the editor—a most efficient 
one—of this paper; and he has been honourably connected 
with literature through a long life. His numerous poems are 
marked by a manly simplicity, and some of his songs, set to 
music by Henry Russell, have been sung wherever Englishmen 
have gathered. An extension of the Royal bounty to such a 
man would surely be a graceful act, especially as the veteran 
littérateur is, we fear, in somewhat straitened circumstances. 


VATIONAL SPORTS. 


Racing on a Monday grows more and more out of favour in 
each succeeding season, so we were not at all surprised to see 
avery small muster on Newmarket Heath on the first day of 
the Second October Meeting, especially as the card was by no 
means a tempting one. The Cesarewitch Trial Handicap, with 
which proceedings began, enabled Lissmore, a new light- 
weight, to score his first win on Ithuriel (7 st. 8 lb.), and the 
style in which the boy rode gave considerable promise of 
future distinction. The best class of two-year-olds have had 
matters all their own way in handicaps this year, so the 
success of Prince William (8 st. 101b.), in the Second October 
Nursery Stakes, was generally anticipated, especially as Brest 
(8 st. 21b.) was the best of his five opponents. Wild Thyme 
was less fancied than Harvester for the Clearwell Stakes, as 
the filly is disfigured by an attack of warbles, and, moreover, 
must be getting decidedly stale from the amount of work she 
has done this year. Her 9 Ib. penalty stopped her a long way 
from the finish, and, even then, Archer had desperately hard 
work to get Harvester home in front of Condor and Borneo, 
there being only two heads between the three of them. 


Hight races are rather too many for a Cesarewitch day, and 
a very early start was necessitated by such a lengthy pro- 
gramme. The style in which Fantail (8 st. 12 1b.) carried off 
the Stand Nursery reflected great credit on Superba, who 
actually gave her 131b. and a neck beating at J.ewes; and, 
passing over the next two events, we may get on at once to the 
“big race.’’ There were several changes in the betting during 
the morning. The public, who dearly love a good animal, and 
are not much influenced by considerations of weight, stuck 
manfully to Corrie Roy (9 st. 81b.), and brought her to 7 to 1 
by sheer weight of money. Don Juan (5st. 10 1b.) momentarily 
deprived Hackness (7st. 41b.) of her position at the head of 
the quotations, but soon dropped back again to second place, 
and Quicklime (7 st. 81b.), for whom hisimmediate connections 
seemed to have little fancy, receded to 8 to 1, at which price he 
had few supporters. Pharamond (5 st. 10 lb.) proved more in 
demand than Jewitt’s other pair, and so much money had been 
laid against Giroflé that the ‘‘ getting out”’ process was rather 
costly. A capital start was effected at the first attempt, and 
first one and then another of the lightly-weighted three-year- 
olds took the field along at such a pace that the ‘‘ragged 
division’’ was never fairly in it. Quicklime was hopelessly 
beaten at the Bushes, and, in the Abingdon Bottom, the race 
was reduced to a match between Don Juan and Hackness, the 
former always having the better of it, and winning very 
cleverly by a length. Cosmos (6st. 5 1b.) was beaten the same 
distance for second place, and Tonans (7st. 1lb.), Lizzie 
(5st. 121b.), and Bendigo (6st. 71b.), were close up. Little 
Martin received £1000 for riding the winner; and it may be 
noted, as a curious coincidence, that, for the third year in 
succession, the Duke of Hamilton’s colours were carried into 
third place. The Royal Stakes was reduced to a match 
between Ossian and Grandmaster, and the St. Leger winner 
had not much trouble in giving 7 1b. to Lord Falmouth’s colt. 
There were only seven runners for the Middle Park Plate on 
Wednesday, and as much as 10 to 1 could be had “ bar two.” 
These were Superba and Busybody, and though the former 
got badly away and never took a prominent position, Busy- 
body credited Lord Falmouth and Archer with this race for 
the first time, after a pretty finish with Royal Fern, the 
Adelaide filly being a poor third. 


A JX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel de 
us VEurope. First-class English Hotel. Fine garden, lawn 
tennis, gymnasium, magnificent view from every window, 300 
chambers, 30 saloons, excellent cuisine. —BERNASCON, Proprietor. 


A IX-LES-BAINS CASINO.—Theatre, 

concerts, card and billiard saloons, military bands. 
Italian Opera and Opéra Comique Troupes. Symphonic Con- 
certs. Sarah Bernhardtand Coquelin. Balls, tetes, iluminations. 


A IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY. — Most 
& important of Continental SulphurousSpas. Eleven hours 
from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the 
pharynx, larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated. 


N ARSEILLES.—Grand Hotel Louvre, 


and Paix. Largest in Marseilles; universal reputation 
for modern comforts; moderate charges. Lift, table d’hote, bil- 
liards, baths. omnibus. —Pavt Neuscuwanvex and Co., Proprs. 


WN ENTONE.—Grand Hotel de la Paix, 
J near Queen's Chalet des Rosiers and English colony in 
Write for Plans, 


Kast Bay. Sheltered and healthy position. 
Views, and Tariff to Wenen, Proprietor. 


ICE. —West-End Hotel. First - class 

fuinily hotel, cn the Promenade des Anglais. Sea-bathing. 

Commodious apartments. Table d'hote. Arrangements made, 
Tariff on application. Omnibus.—G. Berruovp, Proprietor. 


MMHE STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
aro prepared to Publish Authors’ own Works, Novels, 
Poems, Books of Travels, Pa reD ies &c., on equitable terms.— 
ly to ALFRED Ginpons, Manager. E 
se THE STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
172, Strand, W.C. 
Vy ONDER COACH NOTICE.——The horses 
which have been working in the ““ Wonder’ during the 
summer between London and 86. Albans, also Hastbourne and 
Brighton, will be Sold at ‘the Lane” next Wednesday, Oct. 17, 
CAUTION.—The above valuable horses are the sole i ade of 
Dr. RIDGE and CO., Royal Food Mills, London, who have no 
connection with any other coach using their title the “‘ Wonder.” 
os ie Coe EV POT 


AN ENGLISH CARPET 
(ALL WOOL) 


Fo# A (, Vines 


Nearly 3 yards long by 24 yards wide. 
BORDERED, FRINGED, SEAMLESS. 


Also made in 20 other sizes. 
PROTECTED BY TRADE MARK (THE CHEVIOT). 


Can be obtained only from 
de ae te and SONS, 
"68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE - HILL. 
every description of British and Foreign Floor Coverings. 


EiuHT PRIZE MEDALS. (Established 1832.) 


GRA'TEFUL—COMFORTING. 

|. * By @ thorough knowledge of the natural 
j laws wich govern the operations of digestion 
p ’ s ! and nutrition, and bya careful application of 
Ky PPS | the tine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
jdelicately-flavoured beverage which may 
| Save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
| the judicious use of such articlesof diet thata 
(BREAKFAST) constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready 'to attack wherever 

there isa weak point. ® may escape inan 
a futai shatt by Keene ourselves well 
\fortitied witit pure blood and a properly 

nourished trame.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. “ 
Sold in Vackets (and Tins, 31h, and_Ilb., for Export), labelled, 
JAMES EPL'S and CO.. HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Paris Dépot: A, Delatosse, 64, Faubourg St. Honoré, 


(ieces: 


HE CEDARS ESTATE, West Kensington, A coe BROGDEN, 
adjoining West Kensington and Addison - road (Ken- ART GOLDSMITH, 

sington) Stations—SUBURBAN RESIDENCES, rents £6 to CHARING-CROSS. 
Fi, to be oro ee yee puited ae the oe] 
quirements of naval and military officers and gentlemen o ’ r 
other professions. Fitted with pAeroom (hot and cold water), 7 H E|SEWILL’S KEY LESS WATCHES, 
gas, bells, and every convenience, The soil is a fine gravel; and Prize Medals, London, Paris, and Philadelphia, 
the drainage upon the most improved principles. ‘The estate is ‘ Damp and Dust-proof, |8-carat cases, adjusted and 
elevated and dry, Trains every few minutes to South Ken- FINEST | compensated for all climates, £10 10s., £14 14s.,and 
sington, Victoria, St. James's Park, Westminster, Charing- £25; Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 10s., and £18 10s.; in silver 
cross, Tem le, and City. The St. Paul's School (now at St. Paul’s- WATCHES | cases, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s., £6 68., and 
churchyard) is being erected upon the estate, and will, when £8 xs. Forwarded on receipt of remittance.—J. 
completed, afford the best educational advantages to sons ot MADE, 


gentlemen ; and there is a lawn-tennis ground provided for the 
residents upon the estate. For os and cards to view 
houses, apply to Messrs. GIBBS and FLEW (Limited), The 
Cedars Estate Office, West Kensington Station, W. 


OR ARMS and CREST send Name and 


County to T. MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices, 
323, High Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 4s. 6d.; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. Illustrated Price-Lists pust-free. 


VOR FAMILY ARMS (Lincoln’s-inn 

Heraldic Office) send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d.; 

in colours, 7s.¢d. Arms Painted and Engraved on Seals, Dies. 

IMuminated Addresses, Silk Banners, &c.—PUGH BROTHERS, 
Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. Prize Medal, Paris, 1878. 


ITREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 


An easy and inexpensive method of decorating windowsin 
churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which may be 
prodnced the rich colouring and beautiful designs equal in 
appearance to real stained glass, Handbook of Designs and full 
instructions, 1s. 1d, Boxes, comprising designs, &c., at 21s., 
ls. 6., 42s. Particulars post-free. Sole inventors. J. BARNARD 
and SON, 233 (late 334), etord-utrect, London, W. 


(B20Mo -PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(KRAUS’' PROCESS.) 

The New Art enabling any Bae (without previous 
knowledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour Photo- 
gronhe on convex glasses, in imitation of China and Enamel 
Settee fy Boxes containing every requisite, 26s. and 20s. 
Particulars post-tree. Specimens shown on application at the Sole 
Agents, J. BARNARD and SON, 235, Oxford-street. London, W. 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should 


urchase a little book written by a GENTLEMAN who 
CURED HIMSELF, after suffering for thirty years. From the 
Author, Mr. Beasiey, Green Bank, Hall-green, near Birming- 
ham. Price 13 stamps. 


Bese xce of Tn OY Dol A. 


_THE NEW PERFUME FOR 1883, 
This elegant Production will be found both 
fragrant and lasting. 
Price 2s. 6d., 58., 108. Gd., and 21s. Bottle. 
BREIDENBACH and CO., PERFUMERS to the QUEEN, 
1578, New Bond-street, London, W. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY. 
A Laxative and Refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 


iy AMAR for 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoiis, 
Bile, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion, 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 


Sole Proprietor, 


BS DIEN 


Pharmacien de Ire classe de la Faculte 


de Paris, 
69, Queen-street, City, London. 
Tamar, unlike Pills and the 


usual Purgatives, is ag-ecable to take, and 
never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 

2s. 6d, a Box, stamp included. 


[SDIGESTION.— Sufferers from Indigestion 


and DYSPEPSIA will find that a small dose of LACTO- 
PEPTINE, taken after each meal, will cause natural digestion 
of the food, without disturbing the organism of the stomach, 
Itis most agreeable to the taste, and can be taken in wine or 
water, or dry upon the tongue. More than 1000 Doctors, 10,000 
Chemists, the entire Medical Press, have certified as to the 
remarkable efficacy of LACTOPEPTINE. It is rational in the 
theory of its action, and cures all disorders of the Digestive 
Organs. LACTOPEPTINE is sold’ by all Chemists. Price 4s. 6d. 
in Ounce Bottles, with a dose measure attached. Each Bottle 
contains forty-eight 10-grain doses, LACTOPEPTINE is pre- 
ared solely by JOHN M. RICHARDS, Laboratory, Great 
ussell-street, London, Send for Pamphlet entitled ‘Diseases 
ot the Stomach,” 


(5 BLON. 


i Sewill, 30, Cornhill, London; and 61, South Castle- 
street, Liverpool. ilustrated Catalogue free, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 


aresuperseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Parts, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4438, ; Gold, from £668. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


Le INGTON and OO. 


ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLA'TE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 


({LKINGTON and CO. 


TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 

CUTLERY, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free, 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Regent-st. ; or 42, Moorgate-st., Clty, 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific; after which it gone the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequulled asa dressing, It causes growth, arrests 
falling, and ITS use defies detection, The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant, One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s, 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers, Tes- 
timonials free, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, and children. Of all Chemists, 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM 
CURED bY THE USE OF 


R. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS. 


Approved of by Dr, OSSIAN HENRY, Analytical 
Chemist of the ‘‘ Académie de Médecine ” of Paris. 
“The Liquor to be used in acute state of gout or 
rheumatism ; the Pills in chronical state.” __ 
Wholesale: COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 
London: Newbery and Scns, 1, King Edward-street. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


9qQj THE GREAT REMEDY for GOUT 
B BAL BS M. 


and RHEUMATIS. 
The excruciating pain is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by 

OUT this celebrated Medicine. 

G These Pills require no restraint of 
diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 

ILLS. PS 
. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. lid. and 
2s, 9d. per Box. 

FOLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills monet the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver,stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment isunrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 

MPOWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 

2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 16 or 3 

stamps by the maker, E. T, TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham, 


[AYALUASIS TO ALL WHO SUFFER 


from bilious and liver complaints, indigestion, wind, 
spasms, giddiness, dizziness of the eyes, &c. 


R. SCOTT’S BILIOUS and LIVER PILLS 


will be found a certain cure. For habitual costiveness, as 
a family aperient medicine, and as a pares of the blood, they 
are unequalled, Mild in their operation, they create appetite, 
promote SESE ON. anid strengthen the whole nervous system. 
Prepared by W, LAMBERT, 173, Seymour-place, London, W.; 
and sold in Boxes, at 1s, 13d. and 2s, 9d., everywhere, The 
genuine are ing square green package, 


D R. D EK J ON GH? Ss 
(KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, 
KNIGHT OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR) 


[622- Brown 


OO Oe ae Ort 


THE PUREST. THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
THE MOST’ PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 

Proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 

THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


S= LECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
6“ rhe 


value cf Dr. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL as a thera- 
peutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of an 
exhaustive character, has been admitted by the 
worldof medicine; but, inaddition, [have found 
it a remedy of great power in the treatment of 
many Affections of the Throat and Larynx, 
especially in Consumption of the latter, where it 
will sustain life when everything else fails."’ 


DR, SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 


ef I have convinced myself that in Tubercular 
and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. 
DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER 
OIL possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than 
any other Cod-Liver Oil with which 1 am 
acquainted. It was especially noted, ina large 
number of casesin which the patients protested 
they had never been able to retain or digest other 
Cod-Liver Oil, that Dr.DH JONGH’S OIL was 
not only tolerated, but taken readily, and with 
marked benefit.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Chest, 


aC ] have long been aware of the great 

Aa eae enjoyed se the LIGHT-BROWN 
COD-LIVER O1L introduced into medical prac- 
tice by Dr. DE JONGH, and haverecommended 
it with the utmost confidence. I have no hesi- 
tation in stating my opinion, that it possesses all 
the qualities of a good and efficient medicine. IJts 
taste is by no means disagreeable, and mighteven 
be called pleasant. [havefound Dr. DE JONGH'S 
OIL very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and 
especially in Laryngeal Disease complicated with 
Consumption.” 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff-Surg., Army, Prof. of Hygiene, Birkbeck Institution. 


ie I found during my Indian experience 
thatthe worth and character of Dr. DI) JONGH'S 
LIGH'L-BROWN OCOD-LIVEK OIL remained un- 
changed by tropical heat or foreign climate, and 
it was, from its uniformity of character, particu- 
larly adapted for long-continued administration. 
The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated 
states of thesystem is now becomin: thoroughly 
recognised; and it is, without doubt, from the 
animal oils and fats, rather than from their vege- 
table substitutes, that we may hope to derive the 
surest benefit. The Oil of Dr. DE JONGH places 
in everyone’sreach areliable and valuableremedy, 
one that cannot be too widely recognised. 


DR. DEJONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
issold ONLY in capsuled Invertan Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 
4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all respectable Chemists and Druggists 
throughout the World, 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 
Cavirion.—Reject substitutes offered solely for extra profit. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Guts, ELDER, and CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY Di (MBs, RICHMOND 
Now ready, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


BOOK OF SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld— 

Miss Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss 
THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Lssays reprinted 
from the “ Cornhill Maguzine.” 


eady, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
cide i with ERE LceeNpI small 4to, 10s, 6d., 5 , 


HE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 


Now ready, with a Portrait, crown. S8vo, 6s., 


ERV: <A Story of Adventures and 


\ 


Captivity. Epitomised from ‘The Merv Oasis." By 
EDMOND O'DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the “ Daily. 
News.” 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
Now ready, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


EMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being 


N Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, 
of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871; to which are added 
Fourteen Original Letters fromJ.$,. Mill, never before published. 
Edited by HORACH N. PYM. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "CLIFFORD GRAY.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 
UGENIA: an Kpisode. By W. M. 


HARDINGE, Author of ‘Clifford Gray.” 
London: Smiru, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. Each in 3 vols, crown syvo. 
I. THE LADIES’ PARADISE. By EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated with author's special permission. — [Just ready. 
Il. A BURGLARY. By Miss DELLWYN, Author of 
“The Rebecca Rioter.”* 
Til. THE WATERS OF MARAH, By JOHN HILL. 
IV. GEORGE ELVASTON. By Mrs. LODGE, Author 
of * Lady Ottoline,” &c. 
Vv. A NOBLE WIFE. By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author 
of “ Bound to the Wheel,” &e. 
TrnsLey Broruers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS HAY’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s.,; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; postage,4d.; uniform with “ Old Myd- 
dleton’s Money,” *‘ Brenda Yorke,” *‘ Dorothy's Venture,’ &c. 


ISSING. A Novel. By M. C. HAY. 
J.and R, Maxwutt, Milton House, Shoe-lane, E.C, 


Just published, full music size, price 2s., 


HE YOUNG VIOLINIST’S TUTOR 


AND DUET BOOK. A Collection of Easy Airs, Operatic 
Selections, and Familiar Melodies, harmonised as Duets for Two 
Vivlins, with simple Scales and Progressive Exercises, and Fuil 
Directions tor Parents, Pupil, and Teacher. The whole arranged 
on an entirely new principle, in a pleasing and attractive 
manner, for the use of Beginners, By a Professional Player, 
Author of “The Violin: How to Master It.” 


Also, by the same Author, Seventh Edition, with New Appendix 
and Diagrams, from Photos of the Author, price Is., 


HE VIOLIN: How to Master It. 

London: Jarnorp and Sons, Paternoster-buildings; 

Catty and Dobson, Ludgate-hill, Mdinburgh: Koller and Son; 
anil all Musicsellers, 


GKETCHING FROM NATURE. Golden 


Rules. By WALTER CRAYON. Practical Guide for 
Pencil and Crayon. Post-free, 1s, 2d.—Lecuentirn, Barsy, and 
Co., 60, Regent-st., W.—Al) materials for out-of-door sketching, 


Ro 2. b. NICHOLS PENNY 


VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 
Every Household should possess this Marvel of Cheapness. 
Of all Booksellers, or tree for 14d., of 
Nicuors and Oo., 
23, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Now Publishing, 


ILLUSTRATED 


[THE PENNY 
ALMANACK tor 1884, 


containing Twenty-four Engravings from the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses; 
clipses, Remarkable Events, Post Office Regulations, and a 
great variety of Useful and Interesting Information. The 
‘Trade supplied by G. Viexers, Angel-court (172), Strand; and 


HH. Winutams, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, London, 
Price Price 


Twopence. D eae Twopence. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG ENGLISHMEN. 
CONTENTS OF THE CURRENT NUMBER, 


SERIAL STORIES. 

“ YOUTH" NATURALIST, 
SEASONABLE SPORT'S AND PASTIMES. 
SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES, 

“ YOUTH" PARLIAMENT. 

ATHLETICS. 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES. 

“YOUTH” SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 
ACROSTIOS AND PUZZLES. 

OHESS, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS, 
ae youtn” ee AND MAR 
&e, rc. ve. 

Every Wednesday, Price Twopence. 
Office of “Youth,” 172, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, Ninth Edition, large svo, pp. 722, Cloth, &s.; 
Half Bound, 10s. 6d. 

Post-freein England, thronghous Kuropeund in Canada; for 
other parts of the Postal Union an extra 1s. must be sent for 
the a ditional postage; but for India and Ceylon, only 6d. 
extra; for China and the Straits Settlements, 2s. extra; and 
for Australia and New Zealand, 3s, extra. 


HOMGOPATHIC 
Doe°MESTIC BOE Y. 8) LO Toa, 


containing the 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 
with Popular Explanations of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Hydropathy, and Domestic Surgery, by 
J. H. PULTE, M_D., 
Revised, with Important Additions, by 


WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P., M-B.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the London Homeopathic Hospital, 
Member of the British Homeopathic Society, 
Anthor of Skin Diseases treated Homosopathically,”” &c. 


This is the most complete Popular ore published on Homeo- 
pathic Medicine, and is especially adapted for Emigrants 
and others, who are unable to obtain any Professional 
assistance, as it treats of all possible diseases, prescribing 
clearly the remedy, dose, artd general treatment in each case. 


a THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS. 
Anvl.—Consisting of eighteen chapters, headed respectively:— 
eral Diseases ; Casual Diseases: Fevers; Skin Diseases; 
Affections of the Mind; Affections of the Head; Affections of 
the Eyes; Affections of the Ears; Affections of the Nose; 
Aflections of the Face, Lips, and Jaws; Affections of the 
‘Teeth, Gums, and Mouth; Affections of the Throat; Affections 
gf the Windpipe and Chest; Affections of the Stomach and 
ewels, Affections of the Urinary and Genital Organs; Diseases 
' of Women; Treatment of Children. 
Pant II.—Consists of three chapters, headed :—Anatomy and 
Physiology; Hygiene and Hydropathy ; and Materia Medica. 
Pant IIT. is on Domestic Surgery, and treats of Medical and 
Surgical Appliances; Dislocations and Luxations, and Fractures. 


ae which there is a Glossary of Medical Termsand a Copious 


London : Published by James Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle- 
street; and 170, Piccadilly. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


EFECTIVE HEARING: 


Forms and Rational Treatment. By JAMES KEENE, 
F.R.C.S., M.R.6.P,, Aural Surgeon to the We‘ timinster Hospital, 
&e. London: Davin Boeun, 3, 8t. Martin’s-place, W.C. 


Third Edition, 1s., post-free, 


[HE New Electrolytic Treatment of Cancer 


and of Simple Tumonrs. By G. EDGELOW, M.D. 
NELson and Cv., 23, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


ByOr BARR MEADOWS, P! 


ysici National Institutio 
Diseases of the Skin,’ Nivti Wdtgion: nok anee z 


nth Edition, post-tree, 38 stamps. 


FXUPTIons; . their Rational Treatment. . 
London: G, Hitn, 154, Westminster Bridge-road, 3 


Its Curable | 


MAPLE and CO., 
"[OLTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 
UU PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to. 
H® MAJESTY. 


* 
S PECIAL NOTICE.—Complimentary 
WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

An immenge variety. Acres of Show-Rooms, fc he display of 
goods. both Useful and Ornamental, from One Shilling te One 
Hundred Guineas. The variety is so extensive and various that 
an inspection is solicited —MAPLE and CO., London. 


M4°LE and CO. Dining-room CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO. Drawing-room CLOCKS. 
WN APLE and CO. Carriage CLOCKS. 

LOCKS.—MAPLE and CO. have a large 


and varied assortment suitable for dining and drawing 
room. Over 500 to select from. Price 10s, 9d. to 50 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, and superior 
eight-day movement, 23s. 6a. ; also Bronzes in great variety. 
MAPLE and CO.,,London and Paris, 


APLE and CO., the Upholsterers doing 
holding the Royal Appoiutment to her Maj 


the Largest Furnishing Business in the world, and 

y, wish to inform 

the Public that Parcels under 7 1b. weight can now be delivered 
by the New Parcel Post, 


by Piet 
ECORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papers. 
Messrs, MAPLE and CO. undertake every description of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, including ‘gasfitting, 
repairs, parquet work, ke. The head of this department isa 
thoroughly qualified architect, assisted by a large stall of artists 
and skilled workmen, Coloured Drawings and Estimates 
turnished,—45, 146, 147, 148, 140, Tottenham-court-roud; 1 to 15, 
Yottenham-place, London, ’ 


M APLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BED-RooM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
500 BED-ROOM SUITES, from 3} guineas 


to 200 guiness, 

PED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe. Washstand fitted with 
Minton’s Tiles, 10 guineas. 


PBED-RooM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


10 guineas. i 
1 ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with 
Minton's ‘Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, £14 14s. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash or 
Walnut, with large plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Wash- 
stand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, lurge Chest of Drawers, £18 18s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 6-ft. 

Wardrobe, with Glass door, large 'Voilet Table and Glass 

attached, Marble ee Washstand fitted with nton’s Tiles, 

Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and 'Three Chairs, 21 guineas. 
MAPLE and CU., Londen, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


6-ft. Wardrobe, with Glass door, large Toilet Table and 
Glass attached, Marble Top Washstand fitted with Minton’s 
Tiles, Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and ‘Uhree Chairs, 
23 guineas.—MAPLIS and CO., London. : 


BED-R0OM SUITES, pure Chippendale 


in design, and Solid Rosewood, Walnut, or dark Mahogany, 
large Wardrobes (two wings for hanging), with raised centre; 
Duchesse Toilet-Table fitted with jewel-drawers, Washstand 
with Minton's Tiles, Pedestal pe neveNan On cu LDIee! and Three 
Chairs. These Suites are very richly curved outof the sulid wood, 
with bevel plates. 35 t0°60 guineas. 


Q2ED-ROOM SUITES.—Chippendale, 

Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; large Ward- 

robes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; ulso Satiuwood 
inlaid with different woods. 85 to 200 gttincus. 


| 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. The 
largest Furnishing Establishment in the World. 
MAPLE and. CO. swelisn, BEDSTEADS. 
Ay APLE and CO. CHPFEN- BREDSTEADS. 
N APLE and CO. ,ARMS BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO.—300 BRASS and IRON 

BEDSTEHADS, fitted with bedding complete, in show- 
rooms, to select from. Strong iron bedsteads, from 8s. Gd, to 
10 guineas ; brass bedsteads, from 70s. to 60 guincus, 10,000 in 


stock.—Tottenham-court-road, London, 
MArtte and CO. Hair MATTRESSES. 


MAPLE and CO. wii, MATTRESSES. 
MATTRESSES. 


MAtLE and CO. French 
GPRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 


Wire-woven Spring Mattress —We have made such adyvan- 
tageous arrangements that we are enabled to forward the above 


much-admired Spring Mattresses at the following low prices:— 
ott. 8tt. Gin, 4 ft, 4ft. 6 in. ott. 
2ls. 253, 2s, 35s, 40s. 

df Whe 4 CARPETS. 

TURKEY CARPETS, as made in the | 


Seventeenth Century: 
Only at MAPLE and CO.’s, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


i E 2 : Spi 
TURKEY, Persian, and Indian CARPETS. 
The following ave a few of # greot muniber of exceptionally 
large sizes; these are not generally to be found ready inade, but 
are always kept.in stock by MALU and CO. :— 
36 1t. Oin, by 2t ft. #9 in. tt. bin. by 19 ft. Tin. 
85 ft, 9 in. by 18 ft. 6 in. it. Oin, by Is ff. 6 In. 
sft. Sin, by 20 ft. Tin. 31 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. Oin. 


MHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARPETS always 
in stock, Superior qualities, Purckasers must beware of inferior 


urkey Carpets, which are now being manutactured und sold as 
best Gulley, at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO,, 


‘Tottenham-court-roud. 

MAtLe and CO. Woodstock CARPETS. 

Matte and CO. Brussels CARPETS. 
Wilton CARPETS. 


Marte and CO. 


§000 PIECES of Manufacturer’s “ Best” 
BRUSSELS, at 3s. 3d. per yard. 


N OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have specially 

made EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, as produced 
thirty years ago, adapted tor hardest wear, at a small Increased 
cost. New and very choice in design. Inspection invited. 


MAPLE and CO. First Quality LINENS. 
MAELE and CO.—AIl LINENS SOLD at 


the Wholesale Manufacturer's List Price; being ri 
chased direct from the manufacturers, the middleman’s profit is 
saved, The price will, therefore, be found fully 10 per cent 
below those asked by the Co-operative Societies. Orders from 
any partof the world will receive prompt attention. Patterns 
tree.—MAPLE and CO., London; and 64, Boulevard de Stras- 
burg, Paris. 


AMILIES FURNISHING are solicited to 
pect he LARGEST ASSORTMENT of FIRST-CLASS 
¥URNIL Gann England. Acresof Show-Rooms, and Novelties 
every day from an Sr gh Se Nea ey ought to 
his aly it ie 
ee oe SAH and CO., London, W. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


‘essrs. PLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that this 
Hevsrimcet Pee so orgunised that ey are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can sibly be required in 


i same price, if not less than any other house in 
Seen peecerne sent and. quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 


the World packed carefully on the premises, and 
focwatel on receipt of remittance or fondon erence. 


MAZLE and CO.—Manufacturers of First- 


Seasoned FURNITURE for immediate shipment. 
The tae assortment in the world to select from. Orders tor 
exportation to any part of the packed carefully on the 


Jobe 
premises, and forwarded on reoelpt of @ remittance or London 


Marte and CO., Tottenham-court-road, 


London; and ¢f, Boulevard de Strasburg, Paris. 


LONDON NEWS 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
have been accorded the HIGHEST AWARDS 
atall the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BLTIONS, including the Gold Medal at tho 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; the Two 
Goll Medals for Uprights and Grands, Mel- 
bourne, 1881; the Mirst Prize, Queensland, 
1880;, the T'wo First Special Prizes, Sydney, 
1880; the Legion of Ilonour, Paris, 1s7s 


The KING OF PORTUGAT has created 
the Founder of the Firm of JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS Knight of the 
Royal Order of Villa Vicoza, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS | 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS SYSTEM.. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD amd SONS 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The principal of the previous honours 
gained by the 

BRINSMEAD PIANOS are:— 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, Isis, 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Pavis, 1874, 
and the HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 


FRANCK 


THK GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870, 

THE DIPLOMA OF HXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition, 1869, 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Parts, 1867, 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &. 


a HN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and 13381, 
throughout Europe and America, 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
i * Paris, Nov, 4, 1878, 

“Thave attentively examined the beautl- 

ful pinnos of Messrs, John Brinsinead and 
Sons that are exhibited at the Puris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878. 1 consider 
thein to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced, 
from the sottest to the most powerful tones, 
These excellent plunos merit. the appro- 
bation of all artists, as the tone is full ws 
wellassustained, and the touch is of perfect 


J COHN 


evenness throughout its. entire range, 
unswering to every requirement of the 
pianist. 


“Cx. Gounop.” 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
** Paris, Sept. 8, 1878, 
“We, the undersigned, certify that, after 
having seen and most consciéntiously ex- 
amined the English Plinos at the Universal 
Exhibition of isis, we find that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsinead, 
“ Nrcouas RUSINSTELN, 
“1D, Mac 
“Chevalier ANTOINE UB Konrskr, Court 
Vianist to the Emperor of Germany.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATEN'T SOSTENEN'TH PIANOs. 


“ Thave pleasure In expressing my opinion 
thati the Paris Exhibition Model Grand 
Vinnotortes of Messrs. John Brinsméud 
and Sons are unsurpassed, The tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained. and extra- 
ordinarily powerful; the touch responds to 
the taintest and to the must trying strains 
on it, aud the workmanship) is simply 
perfect. W. Kun.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATEN'L SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
“ Illustrated London News." 

“The principle of the Brinsmead finn is 
to give the best piano of its kind the best of 
materinls, the best of cure, the bestot taste, 
and the best of finish, and this is why the 
qanutuetory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore-street so many pianog perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, elastic in bulk, with 
equal and responsive touch, and, im fact, as 
near as possible to that ideal that ‘all 
musicians must require, * A thing of beauty’ 
that is ‘a joy for ever.’ ” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENT PIANOS. 
“Daily Chronicle.” 


“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, aud in touch the very per- 
fection of lightness. Messrs, Baingsmead may 


certainly be congratulated upou their 
success.’” 
J OHN BRINSMEAD and SOND’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


“Morning Advertiser." 

“The Legion of Honour, In addition to 
the other distinetions awarded to Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, the founder of the firm 
has been created Ohevaller of the Legion of 


Honour.” 
Af OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTEN ENTE PIANOS. 


“ Daily News.’ 

“A new Pianoforte, recently manufac- 
tured by Messrs. John Brinsmeud and 
Sons, claims notice, not only on account of 
its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
of a third pedal, by means of which the 
sound of any note or notes may be almost 
indefinitely prolonged at the will of the 
player. Thus bass notes may be sustained 
after being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand may execute the 
most brilliant ito passages, thus 
iving almost the effect of four hands. 
the patent ‘check- r action,” a 
epecte ity of Messrs. Brinsmead, enables 

© performer to command with ease 
the most rapid reiteration of the same 
nute; the facility of the key movement in 
general being such that glissando passages 


can executed with such perfect case as 
to render them practicable with the Lights 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by 


‘a peculiar construction of the sounding- 


board, another improvement being the 


system of bridging, by which the vibrations 
are increased and rendered sympathetic. 
The Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and_ power, its massive structure 
rendering it less liable to get out of tune 
than usual ; and the instrument isaltogether 
calculated to extend the reputation ot its 
kers.”” 


J OHN BEin eu ead and SONS’ 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers, 
Prices from 35 guineas to 330 guineas. 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., 


and 
THE ‘“*BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH-TOWN, N.W. 


ste ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 
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N, OXFORD-STREET. 


PETER ROBINSO 


TOW READY, RICH FABRICS FOR 
In every cutincny rel ee 


the Dress. 
the Dress. 


f 13, 108. tio Ma ¢ 
Velty Ottoman Casi 


Spocial 


A FULL ASSORTMENT of . 
I {Nor Anturain SKirtings, 
n every variety of Stvipe, ts. 4d. to 4s, 64. per yard, 
All the Historical and Militury Wool'Tarteng. 


I N WHITE, BLACK, ana 
COLOUR, 
© Cashinere Merinos, 
in St Shailes of Colour, double width, 
1s, Lid, to 2s, Gd, per yard, all Wool, 


EVERY 


For AUTUMN : and TRAVELLING 
ALLAWOOL SERGES, 


_Inevery Variety of Make and Colour, 
Ineinding the Witney, Devonshire, Scarborough, &c. 
Jn Navy, Black, bronze, &c., 9d. to Ls. \, per yard. 


A UTUMN SILKs. 
wh 


Special attention is called to the new J 


GILK BROCADES, SATINS, VELVETS, 
N ERVEILLEUX, OTTOMANS, &c., all 


made to muteh in colour; amongst which are 


BROCADED SILKS and SATINS, from 
ty ur yard. 

Me tre im 7a: ltd. per yard, 

rom. 2s, Ld, 

rom 4s. Lid. 

from 3s, dl. 


A'l ” 
OTTOMAN SILKS 
COLOURED SILKs, 


QILK and SATIN COSTUMES. 
i 400 from 25 guineas. 

Beige Cloth and Serge Costumes, from 218.3 Braided, 29s, 6d. 
Black Fibre Grenadine Dress, as advertised, Ws. 6d. Material 


for Bodice included, 
PATTERNS and ILLUSTRATIONS 
and PARCELS FRE. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


AMILY BEREAVEMENTS 
Upen Receipt of Letter or Telegram, 
EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS 
travel to all parts of the Country (no matter the distance), 
tree of any extra charge, 
with Dresses, Manties, Millinery, and a full Assortment of 
Made-up Articles 
of the best and most suitable description, 

Also Materials by the Yard, 
and supplied at the same 
VERKY REASONABLE PRICES 
as if purchased at the Warehouse in REGENT-STREEY, 
Mourning tor servants at uuexceptionully low rates, 
ut a great saving to large or small families. 
Funerals conducted in ‘Town or Country at stuted Charges, 
Address, 25 to 202, Kegent-street, London, 


PETER ROBINSON "S. 


paAsceLs POST.—FREE. 
MADYE-UP ARTICLES 
or MATERLALS by THE YARD 
forwy 1 prompuly, 


LACK SILKS. 
Recommended by Pi 

Dlack Gros Grain silks .. 
Black Sutin .. *¢ on se 
Bluck Brocatelle Giandsome patterns) 
luck silk Velvet (best Lyons) is 
lack Merveilleux (superior) ,, 34 rf . 48. Wd, 
Brovaded Velyets ., sty ia a4, Td. and 12s, 9d, 
The above are special qualities—but can be supplied af all 

prices, the stock being iminense. 
PETER ROBINSON, 256 to 262, Regent-street, W. 


‘ Wired ‘ “ 
C OSTUMIES.—Elegant Silk Costumes, 
trom 6 to 20 gnineas, 
COSTUMES.—Rich and Beautifal Dresses, 
from $ to 10 guineas, 
COSTUMES.--Kvening and Véte Dresses, 
trom 1 to 10 guineas, 
COSTUMIES.—Material Dresses tn immense vuriety, 
the latest fushions, trom 2 to 10 guineas, 


PETER ROBINSON "S 


AND GUNERAL MOURNING, 
REGENT-STRENT. 


eter Robinson. 


COURT 
256, 


ADIES’ JACKET and MANTLE CLOTHS, 
Sealskins, Ulsterings, Black Diagonuls, in great variety, 
One-third less than st-End prices. or Cash only, 
GO. MEEKING und CO,, Woollen Warehouse, 
8, Holborn-circus (corner of Hutton-garden), London, B.0, 


Jy AP'S, REGENT-STREET, 


“ATEW MATERIAL FOR MOURNING 


WEAR.—Messrs, Jay, of Roegent-street, London, have 
secured a novel manutacture tor black. It iv all wool, and yet 
looks exactly like crépe, as it has the crinkled or criunped 
surface which is inseparable from that fabric, 16 is solid 
and most durable, being free trom the elasticity of the nore 
perishable silk crepe which it so closely resembles, and 
yet itis glossy. It appears under the name of ‘Crépe hnpeérial,’ 
and is made up effectively into costumes tor deep mourning, 
when if is not compulsory to trim with crépe. The tirm should 
ratulated on introducing a fabric which will answer for 
wepesth mourning dress; and will wear as long as the 
ner elects to use it."--Lxtract from The Queen" News- 
paper, Juno, 1883. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, 


ARE OONVIDENTLY KHOOMMENDED AS THE 
MOST COMFORTABLE AND EFFICIENT EVER MADE, 
Apply i ce Aa te 


43 (late 420), OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 


ww 
te 


GIDIUS, the only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


4 that never shrink in washing—not if washed 100 times. 
Soft as silk and elastic; cun be worn withort an under vest. 
Made in several mixed colours, greys. drabs, browns, &e, Ws. td. 
each, or three for 39s. 6d., yy parcels rere pald. Patterns and selt- 

6 


measure free by post.—K. RD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London, 
GIDIUS,—Notice.—Hosiers, Drapers, 
Tailore, &c., can have Samples and Wholesale Price-List 


by parcels post on receipt of references, 
RK, FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


It your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, uso 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
leaving the disagreeable smell of most Restorers.” It makes 
the hair charmingly beantitul, ay well as promoting the growth 
of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are notdecayed. “The 
Mexican Hair Renewer"’ is sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 3s, 6d. per Bottle. 


PLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth trom-all parasites or living 
“animalcule,"' leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful cite beast to the breath. The Fragrant Ploriline removes 
instantly all odours wrising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke; being Pasty Fompner ot honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perlectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as raphe Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
every where, at 2s, 6d, por Bottle, 
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DANCE MUSIC. 


KF ONTAINEBLEAU. 
New Waltz. By 

ALR.H. the Duke of ALBANY. 
Just published, 


MY CARA WALTZ. By P. BUCALOSSI 


(Composer of “My Queen "’ Waltz, &c.) 
Already in its 20th Thousand. 


f oes P. & O. POLKA. P. BUCALOSSI. 
ps WALTZ. LUKE WHEELER. 
Cae POLKA. LUKE WHEELER. 


Two of the successes of the season. 


POreuee MUSIC OF THE DA 


Vererrs WALTZ. CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN. 
The most popular Waltz of the day. 
OTHER HUBBARD POLKA. 


N CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, Composer of the Venetia 
Waltz. 10th Thousand. Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. ; and 15, Poultry, E.0. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HUNTING SONGS. 
DRINK PUPPY, DRINK. 


ae GALLOPING SQUIRE. 

fies GOOD GREY MARE. 

A RUM ONE TO FOLLOW. 

Ts CLIPPER THAT STANDS IN 


THE STALL AT THE TOP. 
Vrice 2s. each net. 


ISIDORE DE LARA’S NEW SONGS. 
14% NIGHT. 


VV HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


Price 2s. each net. 


MRS. MONCREIFE’S NEW SONGS. 
Tes OLD CHURCH DOOR. 


GG BEEN LEAF AND BLOSSOM. 
A CREOLE LOVE SONG. 


Price 2s. each net. 


CAROLINE LOWTHIAN'S NEW SONGS. 
t boad APRIL. 


ATES OF THE WEST. 


Price 2s. each net. 5 
Cuappett and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


(eee and 00.8 ALEXANDRE 

HARMONLUMS, for Church, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 
from 6 to 140 guineas; or, on the 'Three-Years’ System, from 
£1 6s. per quarter.—50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 


Seven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave Coupler. 
Elegant Carved Walnut Case. 18 guineas. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 


GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, » Sets of Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes, 80 guineas. 


CLOUGH and WAKREN’'S 


pHs and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 


With one manual, from 66 guineas, F 
With two mauuals and pedals, from 120 guineas, 
Hydraulic motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


(totor and WARREN’S ORGANS have 


been pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 
land to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 


ORGANS. A combination of pipes and reeds which do 
not go out of tune by the most severe changes of temperature. 
Easy of manipulation, handsome in design, and of great 
durability. 


From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
Cuappent and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


avert PUBLISHED, 
At THE STILE. 


[ae WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 
By VASSILA KOLLIS. 


“The charm of this waltz is not confined to the first number 
only, as is frequently the case, but all are equally good, and 
haunt the memory.” 


bank car dco ORCHESTRAS. 
Pent y ELE ORCHESTRAS 


of the leading London and Provincial Theatres are already 
nightly performing 
Gr THIA, 
MICHAEL WATSON’S inimensely popular Dance. 
Piano solo and Duet, each 2s. net; Piano and Violin, 2s, net 
Orchestra, 2s. net. For Strings only, 1s. net. 
Payment, as above, in stamps. 
Ronerr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London, W. 


PINSUTI’S LAST SUCCESS. 
PADDE. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 


(Words by Jaxone.) 
O! Laddie was ee darling, 
So somebody often said, 
And his loving breast was a peice rest 
For somebody’s weary head, 


TP Appr. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 


“The prettiest and most effective song for concert or 
drawing-room ever written.”’ Pronounced by all, the most 
fashionable and taking song of the season. Over 3500 copiess it 
during last mouth. Sales daily increasing, Kvery pro essional 
and amateur singer should at once secure this elfective new 


song. 
1 Pv. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 


Always encored amidst tremendous applause. 
G flat (B flat to KE flat), C, and E flat. 24 stamps. 


(a nite FACES. By THEO BONHEUR. 


This fine new song contains a sweet melody and charming 
refrain, now being sung with the greatest success by Miss Maud 
Uameron, Madame Weber, Miss Martin, Miss Woodhatch, Miss 

~ (Garter, Mr. Egbert Roberts, Mr. RK. Gruom, Mr. D. Cooper, and 
others. ‘A grand success.” C(D to K) and E flat. 24 stamps. 


(PRE BROKEN PITCHER. By PONTET. 


Of this new humorous song “ ‘lhe Musical and Dramatic 
World” says: ‘* A bright little song, to words of asemi-humorous 
character, by the composer of ‘ ‘Tit for Tat,’ which it will 
certainly rival in popularity.’’ Would bring down the honse a5 
a penny reading or village concert. Sung everywhere. A flat, 
Bflat(BtoF),andC, 24 stamps. 

W. Moriey and Company, 269, Regent-street, W.; and 
_. 70, Upper-street, N. 
All the songs published by W. Morley and Co. may befreely sung. 


HARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 


_PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New Edition, the two First Sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
The best and most useful Tutorever published. 
Forsytu Brorurns, 2724, Regent-circus, London; and 
122 and 12+, Deansgate, Manchester. 


QO LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC 


at a large reduction and post-free. All new Songs, Pieces, 
&c., of all publishers in stock. New copies, best editions. 
Prices commence 4., 6d.. $d. Catalogues sent post-free.—J. W, 
Morrart, 3, Buynsbury-street, London, N. Lstwblished 1827, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC, 


COWEN’S NEW CONTRALTO SONG. 


A SONG AND A ROSE. New Song by 

F. H. COWEN. Sung by Miss Damian with the greatest 
success in the Provinces; also by Madame Adeline Paget and 
Miss Horton. 2s,—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


STEPHEN ADAMS’ NEW SONG. 
f or OWL. New Song by STEPHEN 


ADAMS. Sung by Mr. Maybrick every night this month, 
on Madame Antoinette Sterling's Tour, 2s.—Boosgy and Co., 
205, Regent-street. 


PAP: By BEHREND. Words by Mary 


Mark Lemon. Sung by Madame Cave Ashton. Miss Helen 
d’Alton, Miss Marian McKenzie, Miss Frances Hipwell, and 
Madame Osborne Williams. 


(CHILDEEN’S PRAYERS. By MOLLOY. 
i ARB Ah sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling every night 


NLY FRIENDS. By MARZIALS. Sung 


by Miss Ambler, Madame Worrell, Miss Frances Hipwell, 
and Mr. Egbert Roberts. 


OEE FRIENDS WALTZ, on the above 


Song. By CHARLES COOTE. Illustrated. 2s, each. 
Boosxry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


A MONG: THE LILIES. Mr. Farnie’s 


adaptation of the “Stéphanie Gavotte.” Sung by Miss 
Violet Cameron with She greptest possible success. 28. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


MRS. MONCRIEFF’S NEW SONGS. 


IFTY YEARS AGO, DEARIE. Sung by 


Madame Antoinette Sterling. Miss Helen D’Alton, 
Madame Osborne Williams, and Miss Henden Warde. 


AGGON BELLS. Sung by Miss Jose 


Sherrington and Miss De Fonblanque. 
2s. each.—BuosEy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


MA48ZIALS’ POPULAR BALLADS. 
LHAVING, YET LOVING. | ONLY. FRIENDS. 


JUST AS WELL, LY. 
IN THE NORTH COUNTRIE. 


ASK NOTHING MORE, 
2s. each,—Boosey and Co., 25, Regent-street. 


SMERALDA. New Opera. By A. GORING 


THOMAS. The Words by Marzials. Performed by the 

Carl Rosa Company. Vocal Score, complete, price 78. 6d. 
THE FAVOURITE SONGS. 
THE SWALLOW SONG. Sung by Madame Georgina Burns. 
O VISION ENTRANCING. Sung by Mr. Barton M‘Guckin. 
WHAT WOULD I DO FOR MY QUEEN? Sung by Mr. 
Leslie Orotty. 
2s, each—Booszy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Standard Pianoforte numbers of 


HE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 
Full Music size, 1s. each; post-free, Is. 2d. 

26. SEVENTEEN CLASSICAL READINGS. 

27. TWENTY-ONE SACKED READINGS 

28. TWENTY-SIX RECOLLECTIONS 

29. ALBUM OF TWELVE GAVOTTES. 

34, ALBUM OF EIGHTEEN MINUETS. 

42. ALBUM OF RIGHTEEN OLD DANCES. 

43, ALBUM OF TWELVE POLONAISES. 
Boosxry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS IN 
foe CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. : 
46. TEN SONGS OF THE DAY, including “Twickenham 
Ferry”’ and ‘ Olivia.’’ 
68. TEN SONGS OF THE DAY, including ‘She wandered 
down” and “Jt was a Dream.” 
47. EIGHT SONGS by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, including 


“ Looking Back.’” 

65. TEN NEW BARITONE SONGS, sung by Mr. Santley and 
Mr. Maybrick. 

64, TEN POPULAR BARITONE SONGS by BALFE, 


HENRY RUSSELL, &c. 
71. FOURTEEN NEW AMERICAN BALLADS. 
50. SIX NEW DUETS FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 
by HATTON. 
Boosgy and o., 295, Regent-strect. 


This day, price 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 2d., 
Peep JUVENILE ALBUM, containing 


sixteen popular airs arranged for beginners; including 
“The Better Land,’ ‘Twickenham Ferry.’’ “ Nancy Lee,’ 
“Blue Alsatian Mountains,’’ ‘‘ The Midshipmite,” &c. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


GHILLING MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. CALLCOTT’S GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. New Edition. 

HENNING'S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated 
German method, are Progressive Exercises). 

Dr. eee HANDY-BOOK OF CHORAL SINGING (in- 


ing 156 Exercises und Part-Songs). 

BO Y’S SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. By Mount. 
BEST'S FIRST ORGAN BOOK. 

ELLIOTT’S NEW HARMONIUM TUTOR. 
EDWARD HOWELL’S VIOLONCELLO TUTOR. 
HATTON’S SINGING TUTOR FOR LADIES. 
HATTON’S SINGING TUTOR FOR MEN. 
KAPPEY’S CLARIONET TUTOR. 

PRATTEN’S FLUTE TUTOR. 

STANTON JONES’ CORNET TUTOR. 

CASE’S ENGLISH CONCERTINA TUTOR. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


(CELEBRATED MUSICAL WORKS. 


8. d. 

aOR VIOLIN SCHOOL. Edited by Henry Holmes. a 
ot we an sia o. as as a o- 6 
LOGIER’S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC .. 12 6 
RAD RE SATA PON BOUNTY TUTOR FOR ENGLISH 
NAVA'S METHOD FOR BARITONE. Edited by Charles 
jantley .. an 2 ss an +s a. wa oe 
ee he METHOD FOR MEZZO -SOPRANI, in 
ETS opie I, Be Sa Se Wears cya ena 
MUSIC FOR THE KINDER-GARTEN. Upwards of 100 
Hymns, Songs, and Games, for_use in the Kinder- 
Garten ‘and Family. Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, 1s.; staff 
Notation, cloth os “a «. aaa hie +e 
LILLIE’S FIRST AND SECOND MUSIC-BOOKS, Illus- 
trated,each .. a re 0 ne Be ae E 

Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


GIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS. 


Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Bere. 
| THE CHILDREN’S OCAL HANDBOOK. Numerical 
System. Lessons in Part-Singing. 
THE CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK. 43 Part-Songs. 
A GARLAND OF SONGS. 50 Part-Songs. 
‘THE GOLDEN HARVEST. 12 Easy Four-Part Songs. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


P IANOFORTES, from 17 Guincas 
upwards, for SALE, Hire, or upon Three-Years’ System. 
Koglish Pianofortes by Broadwood, Krard, Collard, &. Foreign 
Short Grandsand Cottages Dy Ronisch, Hagspeil, Kaps, Bliithner, 
Schicdmayer, Pleyel, &c.—BOOSEY and CO., 205, Kegent-street, 


(SRAMEB'S NEW  PIANOFORTES. 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances 
| recently added to their Factory, combine in their Instruments 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, 
and general excel ence. 

FOUR OUTAVES (Table), portable, and never 
requires Tuning - 


26 


10 Guineas. 
13 


FIVE » a seb sen theories = 
5s ae (Studio) ..  .. Piecing! ©). Lan 
Be 4 (Yacht), with closing Key- 

_ bourd,in PineCase 20 yy 
rae) ie Si in American Walnut 
Case... ao eee 
a: ms » in Oak Case .. ea ee 
% sh, a in Black and Gold 
Case .. a +. 26 
SEVEN OCTAVES. in Pineand other Cases, from 25 ,, 
Ditto in Black and Gold Cases .. 2... from 35 


CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
For Church, Chamber, or Chancel. 
CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and on 
ORAMER'S THREE-YELARS SYSTEM. 

Full Lists and particulars free. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis- 

factory quality. ‘i 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the 


Purchaser. 

J. B. CRAMER and CO. 
London: Regent-street, W. ; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate-street 
E.0.; High-street. Notting-hill, W. Liverpool: Church-street, 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 
from 25 guineas upwards._JOUN BROADWOOD and 
SONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-squure, W. 
factory, 45, Llorseferry-voud, Weotminster. 


Manu- 


OF THE OPERA. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Now ready, 


METZLER'S ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, 


CHRISTMAS, 1883, 
containing Bucalossi’s popular Waltz “Ruby,” and a new 
Waltz. entitled ‘‘ Micaela,” by Emile Waldteutel. Now pub 
lished for the first time, together with a large selection of Dance 
Music easily and effectively arranged. Edited by P. BUCALOSs:. 
Handsomely illuminated cover. Price One Shilling. 
Post-free, 13 stamps, 
Merzurr and Oo., 42, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
PABTHENIA WALTZ. 
Dedicated to Miss Mary Anderson. 
OUVENIR D’ESPAGNE VALSE. 
Composed by EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 
1 THE MOONLIGHT WALTZ. 
On Lady Arthur Hill's popular Song, 
| OVE AND BEAUTY. New Song. 
Sung every evening at the Lyceum 'l'heatre. 
Y ESTERYEAR. New Song. 
Composed by Lady ARTHUR HILL. 
Vost-free 2s. net each. 
Merzierand Co., 42, Great Mariborough-street, London. 
M4508 & HAMLIN American ORGANS. 
Recommended by 
Ch. Gounod, Liszt, Cliristine Nilsson, Charles Santley, 
sir Arthur Sullivan, Sle aia pouenct: Dr, Stainer. 
sed @ 
Westminster Abbey, St. James's Hall, Young Men's 
Christian Association, Exeter Hall, the Movudy und 
Sankey Mission Meetings. 
Received the 
Highest Awards and Medals at the Great Exhibitions, 
Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875; Philadelphia, 
1376; Paris, 1878; Sweden and Norway, 1878; Milan, 
1881; Amsterdam, 1883. 
New Models, 
Containing the latest improvements in tone, me- 
chanism, and design. Prices from 6 to 350 guineas. 


Also, 
The Queen's Model, as supplied to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. Bice eee nene. 
© 


New Three Manual and Pedal Organ, 250 guineas. One 
of these ee. organs may be seen any day, blown 
by one of the New Water Motors. 
New Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 
METZLER and CO., 42, Great Murlborough-street, W. 


QRARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Faris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearingthenameot ‘‘ Brard”’ which arenot of their manufacture, 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great Marl- 
borough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 40 guineas, 


FEBARDS' PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 


50 guineas. 
OBLIQU Ks, from 34 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


5 
PAs PIANOS, HALF PRICE. 
/ Inconsequence of a change of partnership, the whole of 
this splendid stuck, perfected with all the improvements of the 
day—viz., steel frame, overstrung, trichord throughout, check 
action, &c., is now offered at huif price by this long-standing 
firm of 100 years’ reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale 
the easiest terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12, 
Class0.. £14] Class 2.. £20 | Class4., £26 | Class# .. £35 
Classl.. £17 | Class3.. £25| Class5.. £30] Class7 .. £40 
American Organs, best class, from £5. 


Carr eae free, and all risk taken, to any station in Englund. 
. D'ALMAINE and CU., 91, Finsbury-pavement, Moorgate, 


LEYEL WOLFF and CO.’S PIANOS. 


Excellent Instruments, returned from HIRE, but equal to 
NEW, trom £36.—Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION 


continues to attract a large number of visitors; there are 
no less than 10,000 persons daily. The undertaking is a success 
in every sense. In view of this influx. which does not seem to 
show any signs of diminishing, it has been officially decided by 
the Committee to EX'TEND the Term during which the Exlu- 
bition is to be held Open until NOV. 1 next. There are many 
people, surely, who will profit by this prolongation, in order 
to go to spend a few days in Holland, that country of such a 
peculiarly picturesque nature, and where during the whole of the 
present month the visitor will yet be enabled to admire the 
marvels and the curiosities piled together in the Palace of the 
Exhibition of Amsterdam, that true Venice ofthe North. With 
its vast and ever green plains, dotted everywhere with wind- 
mills; with its innumerable canals across the meadows, wheie 
the spectator sees the masts of the ieee the midst of those 
myriads of magnificent Dutchcattle, which find pasture thereon ; 
with its towns where the middle of every street isa cana] in 
which vessels and ships ride peacefully along with horses ant 
carrigges, Holland Seoldediy presets features such as belong Lu 
no other country on the globe, 


ANKE OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, J uly 2, 1861,) 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £600,000, 
Head Office—Auckland. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In Australia—Melbourne, Sydney, and Newcastle. 

In Fiji—Levuka, Suva. 

InNew Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Picton, Wellington, 
and at 93 other towns and places throughout the Colony. 

‘Yhe Bank grants Drafts on all their Branches and Agencies 
and transacts every description of banking business connected 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 
terms. 

‘The London Oftice RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £50and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertainedon 
Be Naan ¥, Larxworrny, Managing Director. 

0. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, H.C. 


and the CANADIAN 
NORTH-WESY. 


M4NiTOBA 


Prairie and Timber Lands. Kich Soil. Healthy Climate. Good 
Water. 320 Acres Reserved by Government for each Settler us 
Homesteads a Be euene, 


(jANADTAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ALSO OFFER 
FARMING AND GRAZING LANDS, 
for Sale on easy terms to actual settlers. — 
For full Particulars, Maps, and Pamphlets descriptive of the 


country, address— 
ALEXANDER BEGG, : 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 101, Cannon-street, London. 


Mr. Begg will be Uppy, to answer any inquiries about the 
country, either personally or by letter. 


Ke4Ft’s HOTEL D’ITALIE, 
: LUNG ARNO NUOVO, FLORENCE, 
Newly fitted up throughuut. 


Reorganised after Swiss principles. 
First-class establishment, 
Lift. 

The proprietor, G. Krarr. 
Branch of the Bernerhof, at Berne 
Grand Hotel de Nice, at Nice. 
Grand Hétel de Turin, at Turin. 


St: MILDRED’S HOTEL, 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA 
(One hour and three quarters from London). 


ST. MILDRED’S HOTEL. 
FOR TARIFF APPLY TO MANAGER. 


ST. MILDRED'S HOTEL has recently been built, regardless 
of expense, to supply the demand of the increasing number of 
visitors to the most riring seaside resort on the Last Coast. 

WESTGATE-ON-SEA \! 
is now recognised as the most healthy seaside residence in 
Great Britain, and, having been laid out by eminent surveyors 
and architects at an enormous outlay, may now claim to be the 
ee picturesque spot in the South of England. Visitors will 

nd a 


ST. MILDRED’S HOTEL 


Magnificent Sea Views, 
Splendid Apartments, and Moderate Charges. 


PINT of the FINEST INK for 

Families or Schools can le made from a $ xpenny 
Yel age of DIAMOND DYK, Try them, All Chemists keep 
them. Read, 


OCT. 13, 1883 


ERFECT HEALTH to STOMACH, 


Lungs, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breuth 
restored without medicine, purging, or expense, by 
Du Barry's delicious Revalenta Arabica Pood, which 
saves fifty times its cost in medicine, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD, which saves invalids and children, and also 

rears successfully infants whose ailments and debility 

had resisted all other nursing and treatments. It 

cures effectually typhoid, bilious, nervous, scarlet, 

ae all other fevers and inflammatory and wasting 
iseuses. 


Lc pleats 4 ‘ . if 
YSPEPSIA, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Consumption, Cough, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, Nervous Debility, Yyphus, Scarlatina, 
Diphtheria, Enteric Peyer, Mena s, Nettlerash, aud 
other Eruptions of the Skin, Fever and Ague.—Dr, 
Routh, of the Swmaritan Hospital for Women 
Children, atter analysing sixteen other kinds, says 


D2 BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALL. 


It has saved many women and children wasting with 
atrophy and marked fe, 100.000 Gures, including 
those of H.H. the late Pope Pius 1X., the Marchioness 
ot Bréhan, Lord Stuart de Decies, the Rev. Charles 
Tuson, Monmouth, vr. Livingstone and Mr, W. M. 
Stanley, the African explorers, Drs. Ure, Wurzer, &c. 


{XTRACTS from 100,000 CURES of cases 


which had resisted all other treatments. 


YSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 


cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritations of 
the stomach, and bad digestion, which lad lasted 
eighteen years.—J. Comparet, Parish Priest, st. 


Romuaine-des-Iles, France. 
ERVOUSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan of seven years’ 
liver complaint, sleeplessness, palpifation, and the 
FC HARE has Viub oe tatibn ane de biitg, Fenderiag 
her unfit for reading or social intercourse. 


EBILITY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
perfectly cured me of twenty years’ dyspepsia, 
oppression, and debility, which ‘prevented my dress- 
ing or undressing myselt, or making even the slightest 
effurt.—Madame Boren, ve Carponerri, Avignon. 


(ion SUMPTION.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


Consumption, Asthma, Cough, Dropsy, Deafness, on 
which TI spent thousands of pounds during twenty- 
five years In vain, have yielded to this divine food, 
and I am now restored to perfect health.—Mr, Jamus 
Rosrrts, Frimley, Surrey, Wood Merchant. 


YSPEPSIA.—DU  BARRY’S FOOD. 


Constipation, Asthma, &c. Cure No, 49,832, of fitty 
years’ indescribable agony from SeaDenel, nervous- 
ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness, and vomiting, by Du Barry’s Food.—Mania 


Jouiy, Lincoln. 
She crea BARRY’S FOOD.—Liver 


complaint and diarrhea, from which I lad suffered 
fearfully for two years, despite the best medical 
treatment, have yielded to Du Barry’s excellent food. 
W. Evie, Major, H.M.S. unattached, London, 


ECAY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD restored 


~ 23 1b. of good muscle to a gentleman from Dover 
aged 24, whose stomach und nerves had been ruined 
by intense study, and his body reduced to a mere 
skeleton, siflering trom coustant sleeplessness and 
debility as of extreme old age. 


ONSTIPATION.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 


has cured meof nine years’ constipation, declared 
beyond cure by the best physicians, and given me new 
life, health, and happiness.—A. Spaparo, Merchant, 
Alexandria, Ugypt. 


TOMACH.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 


perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in the 
stomacli and intestines, and sleeplessness, with con- 
stant nervous irritability, for which my wite had 
submitted in vain to medical treatment.—V. Moyano, 
merchant, Cadiz. 


NOS BARRY’S FOOD has cured 


my wife of twenty years’ most fearful suflering from 
nervous and bilious attacks, palpitation of the heart, 
and an extraordinary swelling all over, sleeplessness, 
and asthma. Medical aid never availed her,— 
ATTANASIO LA Barbera, Mayor of ‘I'rapuani, Sicily. 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has cured 


me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which obliged me to 
get up four or five times every night to relieve my 
chest from # pressure which threatened suffocation.— 
Rev. 8, Bortier, Kcrainville, France. 


EURALGIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD is 


a remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 

perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 

suffering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 

head, which caused-her cruel agony, and left her 

en: without rest.—Rev. J. Monassizr, Valgorge, 
ance. 


GLEEPLESSNESS.— DU BARRY’S FOOD 


las cured my daughter, who had suffered for two 

ears rea ly trom general debility, nervous irri- 
Yabilit , sleeplessness, and a total exhaustion, und 
given her health, sleep, and strength, with hard 
muscle and cheerfulness.— H. Dx Mownrrovts, Paris. 


q 

NFANTS SAVED by DU BARRY’S 
FOOD —Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medicine 
in Ordinary to the University, writes, April 8, 1872: 
“T shall never forget that Lowe the preservation ot 
one of my children tu Du Barry’s Pood. The child 
suffered frem complete emaciation, with constant 
vomiting which resisted all medical skill, and even 
the greatest care of two wet nurses. I tried Du 
Barry's Food with the most astonishing success. The 
vomiting ceased immediately, and, after living on 
this food for six weeks, the baby was restored to the 
most flourishing health.” 


rIVYPHUS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. 
H. Klingestein saved all his typhus, typhoid, bilious, 
nervous, and scarlet fever patients with it. At the 
mines traders sell this food at 3 oz. gold per Ib. 
Suitably packed for all climates. In tins of 31b., 
at 2s., 1lb., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 6s.; 51b., 148.3 121b,, 32s; 
or about 2d. per meal. All Tins carriage free ii 
England and France. Also Du Barry’s REVALENTA 
BISCUITS and CHOCOLATE POWDER, 1Ib,. 3s. 6d; 
21b., 6s.—DU BARRY and OO., Limited, 77, Regent- 
street, London, W.; and at all Grocers and Chemists 
in town and country and in the Colonies. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with 

Arrowroot, Starch, &c. S 
The faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly dicest- 
ive Beverage tor “‘BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON. or SUPPER. 
Keeps in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. A teaspoonful to 
Lreakfast Cup costing lessthan a halfpenny. Samples gratis. 
Jn Air-Tight ‘Tins. at 1s. 6d., 38., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 
UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 
¥ JOHN JAMESON and SON, WILLIAM JAMESON ani 
CO.. GEORGE ROL and CO.. and JOHN POWER and SUN, 
can be obtained in Wood by wholesale merchants and dealers, 
direct fiom their respective distilleries. 


LIQUEUR OF THE 
GEANDE CHARTREUSE. 
JKT his delicious Liqueur and the only known preventive 
of dyspepsia, can now be had ot all Wine and spirit Merchants, 
and at a cost, owing to the late important red uction of duty, 
which brings it within the reach of nearly all classes. 


Consignee tor the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
W. DOYLE, 2, New London-street, E.C. 


OEDONE.—Tired Nature’s Harmless 


Exhilarator. King of Non-Alcoholic Beverages. “AB a 


beverage it isdelicious, and Lam confident of its superiority over 
alcohol. as a restorative.’—T’. Barry, L.R.0.P., -R.C.8.E. 
HS RSE terme bie refreshing, and elegant toni **_NoRnMAN 
rr, M.D, 

Cliaimpagne Pints, 4d.; Quarts, 6d. per Bottle, Ordinary or 

Dry. Sold Everywhere. 
fs ed 
Cre CURED BY 
Dp DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh Smelling- Bottle. 

A ERARAM. (ores: 
Ae Cees 
P: cnecenimst cee 


F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cares in half an 

hour. Sold by all Chemists, 28.9d. a Lottie, Add ress. Dr. Dunbar, 
cue of Messrs. I, Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward st., B.C. 


Lowpow: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parte of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlerex, 
by George C, Leicnyron, 19s, Strand, aforesuid,-SATUMbA¥, 
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“I believe it,” she murmured, and held out her little hand, which he raised reverently to his lips, 


eee CA NN VV ER D. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “BY PROXY,” “ HIGH SPIRITS,” “THICKER THAN WATER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE TUTOR’S PROPOSAL. 

LITTLE dinner party 
at the Canon’s had all 
the effect that he had 
intended it to produce, 
and more. It not only 
brought Sophy ‘ out 

of her shell,’? but Mr. 

Mayors out of his. He 

called at the Laurels no less 

than three times within the 
next fortnight, on the trans- 
parent pretext of wishing 
to see the Canon (known to 
be glued to the Concordance 
in his college rooms), and 
though he didn’t say anything 
particular to Sophy or any- 
body else, looked (as Miss Aldred 
privately assured her brother) 

“volumes.’”? Nor, although he 

showed no unseemly haste to make 

sure of the victory he had gained, 

did Mr. John Adair let the grass 

grow under his fect. He left his 

cavd the day after the entertain- 
ment (which a book on etiquette 
had informed him was the proper course to pursue), 
and did not come in. It seemed sufficient for him 

to have satisfied himself that the two ladies were in 
good health. But on the following Monday, when Mr. Frederic 

Trton had left for London, he dropped in after luncheon time. 

He found both Aunt Maria and Sophy rather melancholy about 

little Stevie, who was very delicate, and had again succumbed 

to some malady ; the circumstance rather gratified him than 


otherwise, since he was able to adopt a graver tone than he 
could otherwise have well put on, while it afforded a topic for 
the younger lady to converse with him upon without em- 
barrassment. He felt that this was an important point gained, 
and was notat all disappointed that for the present he was not 
given an opportunity of seeing her alone. Without ever 
having read the story of “‘The Beauty and the Beast,’’ he 
recognised the advantage of gradual familiarity with an object 
of apprehension. He did not conceal from himself for a 
moment that Sophy was secretly afraid of him. Even with 
the power that his knowledge of her secret gave him, he under- 
stood his task was to be no easy one; that he had to raise not 
only a dead weight of indifference, but to remove a certain, 
sense of oppression which his previous conduct had produced. 
Jeannette’s warning words had in this matter been very season- 
able, and he had laid them to heart. From henceforth he 
dropped no syllable to Sophy that could have suggested 
mastery, or that she was in any way under his thumb. By 
this judicious course of treatment, joined to a manner of great 
but respectful tenderness, Adair succeeded in inducing in her 
ateeling of acquiescence; she began tocontemplate the prospect 
of becoming his wife without a shudder, and even flattered 
herself that it was not a case of compulsion. 

A circumstance took place in a few weeks which shook ‘ the 
low beginnings ”’ of this pleasant faith to its foundations. 

By this time Adair was a constant, nay, almost a daily, 
visitor at the Laurels; he had become so much at home there 
that Miss Aldred, whom he treated with studied deference, 
began to look upon him less as her brother’s protégé than as 
a friend of the family. 

The continued illness of their little neighbour had been a 
source of great anxiety to the kind old lady, and put marriage 
and giving in marriage so out of her mind that she had almost 
forgotten to think of the young man as a possible suitor for 
Sophy’s hand. 

On a certain afternoon that young lady had seen from her 
window Adair coming towards the house as usual, and when the 


door-bell rang, had gone down to receive him in the drawing- 
room. It had become a thing of course for her to do so, when, 
as was generally the case at that hour, Aunt Maria was not 
at home. She was exceedingly surprised therefore when, 
instead of Mr. Adair, the butler announced Mr. Mavors. He 
wore a graver look than usual, and for the moment it struck 
her that something was amiss with the Canon, which the Tutor 
had come to tell her. 

‘You have no bad news, I hope, Mr. Mavors,”’ 
with a little flutter at her heart. 

‘*T hope not,’ he answered, smiling. 
strange, Miss Sophy, that I should pay you a visit ?’’ 

<< Tt is not a favour we are accustomed to very frequently,”’ 
she answered, smiling. ‘‘ Youare like an order of merit, Mr. 
Mavors, of which we are very proud, but which is not put on 
save upon high days and holidays.” 

« And then only worn on the outside,”’ observed the Tutor, 


she said, 


Ts it so very 


significantly. 

“Nay, next the heart,’’ said Sophy, laughing ; ‘at least,’’ 
she added, quickly perceiving by the other’s face that her com- 
pliment had been taken aw sérienx, and gone farther than she 
had intended, ‘‘I believe orders are worn on the left hand, are 
they not ?”’ 

Here the countenance of the Tutor, which had been lit up 
with evident pleasure, became grave again even to depression. 
As a man who knew everything except botany, he could 
doubtless have told her on which side medals were worn, but 
that point remained unsolved. 

“T have ventured to come here, Miss Sophy,’’ he said, 
with some hesitation, and in a much lower tone than was his 
wont, ‘‘at an hour when I had reason to believe you would 
be found alone, to say a few words upon my own account.” 

She bowed, but remained silent; it would not have been easy 
for her to speak, even had she been so minded. It was not, as 
we know, the first time, nor, to say truth, the second, nor the 
third, that Miss Sophy Gilbert had seen a man at her feet ; 
but this man, her instinct told her, was of a very different 
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kind from those she had been accustomed to see in that 
position. There was a difference in years, but to that, strange 
to say, she was for the moment oblivious; the distinction 
which she recognised was one of character. 

‘You have hitherto known me, Miss Sophy, only as your 

guardian’s friend; it is quite possible that you have never 
thought of me as an independent entity at all, or if at all, as 
a mere fogey—a college don.” 

“That is a subject,” said Sophy, quietly, but with a 
tremor in her tone that betrayed not a little emotion, for his 
unwonted modesty, or rather the feeling which she well knew 
dictated it, had touched her—‘‘ that. is a subject upon which I 
am quite unqualified to speak. I am as ignorant as those who 
would, perhaps, apply to you the epithets you mention ; but 
Tam not so stupid as to think with them. My guardian has, 
however, often told me that you are a very learned and dis- 
tinguished gentleman, and I believe im? 

Mr. Mavors waved his hand as though he would have 
put that by as nothing. 

“The knowledge which I may possess,’’ he said, con- 
temptuously, but in a tone nevertheless, which implied a con- 
sciousness of possessing it, *‘ avails me nothing on the errand 
on which I am come to day. My reputation, such as it is, is, 
I feel, since it presupposes mature years, by no means a 
yecommendation tome; and yet Iam not so very old as the 
judgment of youth, like your own, may have decided. I don’t 
look quite a patriarch, I hope, Miss Sophy ? ” he added, with a 
forced smile. 

“Indeed, Mr. Mavors,”’ you do not.” 

Nor did he. It was not only that the grey beard and 
white head was wanting; but the look with which he regarded 
her, though benevolent enough, was by no means patriarchal. 
Tf Aunt Maria had se-n it, indeed, she would certainly have 
plumed herself upon her sagacity, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
didn’t I say he was in loye with her?’? And Miss Sophy was 
at least as good a judge of the tender passion as the more mature 
lady. Perhaps she badewroborated his disclaimer with too much 
alacrity, for once more that look of pleasure and of hope came 
into his eyes; but sh telt a sincere pity for this honest 
g-utleman—a pity, too, that was akin to tenderness, if not 
tolove. And it was not in her nature to conceal her feelings : 
except upon compulsion, she was always frank. 

‘“My life hitherto,’ he went on, ‘‘has been passed in 
pursuits with which it is impossible that a young woman can 
sympathise; but, unlike most men similarly placed, I am not 
wedded to them. I could give them up without regret; and 
IT think I am not too old to assimilate myself to new con- 
ditions. The very way in which I express myself is, I am 
well aware, unsuitable to the subject on which I would speak. 
I throw myself upon your charity to excuse all that; to 
make allowance also for many other things. I am a very 
humble suitor, Miss Sophy, but a genuine one. My heart is 
sound but not hard, I hope; yet you are the first woman that 
has ever made an impression on it. For that reason, perhaps 
your image has struck the deeper into it. I have hitherto 
lived for mnyself alone. When I am in your presence the very 
thought of self vanishes; it seems to me that the highest 
happiness would be to live with you.” 

Though the ‘Tutor’s style was somewhat high-flown, and, 
as he himself had said, unsuitable to a declaration of love, it 
was not unsuitable to Aim; on the contrary, it became him, 
while his manner had the eamestness and simplicity of a 
child. It was plain he was deeply moved. Nor was Sophy’s 
demeanour by any means stoical. She felt for him with all 
her heart—and she felt for herself too. Young as she was, she 
had learnt, by bitter experience, how short-lived is passion 
without esteem ; and while conscious of her own unworthiness, 
she felt that this man esteemed her. The time of day dreams 
and illusions had for her been prematurely cut short. She 
no longer yearned for love; she wanted affection, quiet, and 
safety. This man would, she felt, be kind and loyal to her 
at all times: a man of honour, anda true gentleman—not of 
the conventional kind. Such an alliance would, without 
doubt, have the approval of her guardian and Aunt Maria; it 
would bring her c-ice more into the fold of their affection, 
from which she had only not been driven forth because she 
had deceived them. Such a prospect might not be dazzling, 
but it offered repose, comfort, and even happiness. Some- 
thing in her eyes (it was a tear) betrayed her thoughts, and 
filled her companion with high expectation. 

“Ts it possible, dear Sophy,” he exclaimed, with trembling 
joy, ‘‘ that, in spite of all that is to be said against me, you are 
not altogether indifferent to me?’’ 

He had made a movement towards her, but she stretched 
out her hand, with the palm upwards, to prevent it. 

“That I am not indifferent to you, Mr. Mavors, unless 
respect, esteem, and even affectionate regard be indifference, 
is quite true, but I can never marry you.” ; 

“You think that now,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘I have taken you 
too much by surprise; you are astonished at my presumption, 
no doubt; and no wonder,”’ 

“No, no,” she answered, earnestly; ‘‘there is no pre- 
sumption. ‘The unworthiness is on my side, not on yours. 
But—do not urge it—do not press it—(for she saw that he 
was about to speak). Iam engaged to another.” 

“Engaged! Engaged to be married?” 

“Yes, It was not my intention to make it known—that is, 
yetawhile, But you have a right to know it. Ihave promised 
Mr. Adair to marry him.”’ 

Mr. Mavors did not, I think, dislike young men so muchas 
he pretended to do; if he did, he often took a strange way 
of showing it—by assisting them when it was necessary, not 
only by his advice and influence, but by his purse ; but there 
was one young man whom at that moment he certainly did dis- 
like with genuine vehemence. His instinct seemed to tell him 
that the young scolar could never be the man of this girl’s 
choice: that Sophy should love him appeared an impos- 
sibility. He could as easily have imagined her becoming 
cnamoured of the square root of minus one: it was incredible. 
But not only did he fecl Adair to be unfit for her; he was also 
very unfavourably impressed with the young man’s character. 
He suspected he had learnt the length of the Canon’s foot, and 
was taking advantage of that information. He thought him 

-an adventurer, a schemer. And his own Sophy—or rather 
the Sophy he would have made his own if she would have 
permitted it—was going to marry this charlatan of the higher 
mathematics ! " 

‘“Ts this quite fixed, Miss Gilbert ?’’ he asked, in low 
despondent tones. ‘‘ Can nothing alter it ?”” 

‘Nothing.”’ She sighed heavily, as though she would 
have added, ‘‘ I sincerely regret to say.’’ But when he looked 
up with quick inquiring gaze, as if to ask what that sigh meant, 
she repeated with decision, ‘‘ Nothing.”’ 

‘‘T am very, very sorry,’’ he murmured, softly. 

“And so am I,’’? she answered; ‘that is,’’? she put in 
quickly, ‘sorry if you feel it so much, for your disappoint- 
inent. There is no woman in the world who might not be 
proud of an offer from such a one as you, Mr. Mayors; and I 
ium very proud, very sensible of the honour you would have 
conferred upon me. We shall always be friends, I know.”’ 

‘Friends! Oh, yes, it can never be otherwise,’’ he replied, 
pathetically. ‘‘My heart will be in your keeping always, 


~ though you will not know it. 


Friends! Well, I hope you may 
never want a friend; but if you do—a friend in need—if I am 
a'ive you will know where to find one. Good-by, Miss Sophy ; 
pray, pray do not suffer yourself to be so moved upon my 
account ’’—for the girl was crying bitterly. ‘‘ If Ihad thought 
it would haye distressed you so, I would never have spoken.” 

‘«T believe it,’? she murmured, and held out her little hand, 
which he raised reverently to his lips. Then, without once 
looking back at her, he left the room and let himself out at 
the front door. Two Trinity men met him in Trumpington- 
street on his way home, and raised their caps. For once in his 
life, he took no notice of their salutation. 

‘‘ How old Mavors is getting to look !’’ said one of these 
young gentlemen. 

In any case forty-five would have seemed an age to him ; 
but his observation was correct enough. Mr. Mavors was 
getting to look old; but the change, as it sometimes does, 
had taken place very suddenly with him—within, indeed, the 
last twenty minutes. If he could have seen what was taking 
place at the Laurels he would have looked older still 

Sophy, locked in her own room, had thrown herself upon 
her little bed in a paroxysm of tears. She did not, indeed, 
feel desolate and forlorn as he did. Her heart was not in his 
keeping, as he had described his own to be in hers ; their re- 
spective feelings were in each case the reverse of what from 
their relative ages they might have been expected to be. Sophy 
felt that she had lost a man who loved her, and would have 
made her happy—one. whom she would have willingly, nay, 
thankfully, have married, had she dared. Her cruel fate had 
yeserved her for another, in whom, alas! however she strove 
to persuade herself to the contrary, she had no such confidence. 
She was like one who walks with open eyes, but spellbound, 
into a pitfall. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE LONG EARS. 


When Sophy had seen Adair coming up towards the gate of the 
Laurels, she naturally took it for granted that he was coming 
in; but the fact was he had caught sight of Mr. Mavors going 
up the gravel sweep to make his call, and though Adair little 
guessed his errand, he felt no inclination to follow in his wake. 
“Two are company, three are none,’’ is a proverb pretty 
generally accepted ; but when one of the party is a tutor of 
his college, and another a scholar of the same, the truth of 
the saying is borne in upon the scholar with particular siguifi- 
vance. Adair, however, was always averse to lose any of his 
valuable time ; and, finding himself in the neighbourhood, he 
thought it a good opportunity to call at the Laburnums to 
inquire after little Stevie. The visitation of the sick, juvenile 
or otherwise, was not much in his line, nor could he, by the 
utmost stretch of charity, be said to be fond of children; but 
he had no objection to a character for philanthropy if it was 
to be got cheap, while it was of especial importance to him to 
conciliate the Helfords. He knew he would have a prejudice 
to remove in the case of at least one of the inmates of the 
Laburnums, and though he was not a man to shrink from 
anything unpleasant where to face it was essential to his 
interests, this knowledge had deterred him from making any 
advances hitherto; to-day, however, circumstances had put 
the thing in his way. Moreover, he had brought a bouquet, 
nominally for Miss Aldred, but in reality intended for Sophy, 
and a third destination for it now suggested itself to him; he 
would pretend that he had brought it to adorn the sick room 
of the little invalid. Though, as we have said, by no means 
close-fisted when it was his interest to be otherwise, Mr. John 
Adair had a frugal mind, and made even a bouquet go as far 
as possible. Still the bouquet—very large—was a little 
embarrassing; he didn’t dare leave it in the hall, lest some 
officious hand should stick it in a glass vase and appropriate it 
for general ornamentation; nor could he, when introduced 
into the drawing-room, hold it in his hand like a floral 
emblem when paying his good mornings to the ladies: he 
therfore kept it in his hat, from which it protruded as from 
a flower-pot, and gave the undesired impression that he was 
about to perform a conjuring trick for their amusement. 

‘“The servant tells me, Mrs. Helford,’’ he observed with 
emotion, ‘‘that your dear little grandson is better. I should 
hardly have ventured to intrude my presence on you if it 
were not for that assuring intelligence.” 

“Yes, he is better, thank you,’’ returned the widow, 
graciously; ‘‘my daughter was just telling me that he has 
sunk into a refreshing sleep.” 

‘“*T suppose,”’ said Adair, emboldened by this information 
(which seemed to secure him from all consequences of so rash 
a suggestion), ‘that the dear little soul does not care to see 
strangers? ’’ 

‘«On the contrary, he likes new faces,’”’ replied the widow. 
‘‘Now that he is getting better, nothing pleases him better 
than to hold receptions in his apartment. I am sure my 
daughter, who is mistress of the ceremonies, will be happy to 
introduce you.” 

“Aye you fond of children, Mr. Adair?’’ inquired Henny, 
naively. 

‘‘Tndeed, I hope so. Lavater says, you know, ‘ Avoid that 
man who dislikes the laugh of a child.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Qur poor Stevie,” said Henny, ‘has not been laugh- 
ing much, I am sorry to say, just lately.” 

Adair felt that his little quotation had somehow missed fire. 
His chagrin, however, enabled him all the better to adopt a 
tone more befitting the seriousness of the occasion. 

“Tme—too true,” he sighed. ‘‘ None but a mother, or 
at least a grandmother, or an aunt, can understand these 
matters—I mean what it is to miss the smile from a child’s 
lips, and to sce the print of pain there in its stead.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mrs. Helford, ‘“‘I am sure you feel for 
us. It was only because you thought you would be in the way 
during our trouble, as I was telling my daughter only yester- 
day, that you did not call.” 

“They have been discussing me, then,” said Adair to him- 
self, and, as it seemed, not altogether favourably, since he had 
needed a defender. 

‘“‘That, indeed, was the sole reason, Mrs. Telford. I had 
not forgotten your kind invitation, you may be sure.”? Then 
he turned to Henny. 

““Mr. Irton has left Cambridge, I understand. I had 
hoped to have had the pleasure of seeing him before he left, 
but somehow we didn’t meet.”’ 

As Irton had arranged their visits to the Canon’s rooms 
with the express intention of avoiding Adair, the truthful 
Henny could hardly say that her Frederic reciprocated this 
friendly feeling. 

‘* His time was very short,”? she answered. 

Here, as conversation languished, the visitor thought it a 
good opportunity for producing his bouquet. 

‘What beautiful flowers,’ exclaimed Henny; ‘but you 
don’t mean to say they are forus?’’ 

‘tis not every young man, I am sure,’’ cried the widow, 
parentheticaly, ‘‘who thinks of. paying us such graceful 
attention,’? and she cast a side glance at her daughter, which 
seemed to say, “I know a yoting solicitor in whose practice 
the matter of bouquets is altogether wanting.” 


“Oh, it is nothing worth speaking of,’? murmured Adair ; 
“‘put since there was illness in the house, I thought a few 
flowers”’ here he stammered and hesitated ; he felt that he 
had introduced the thing in terms that suggested a sanitary 
precaution, or an antidote. 

‘*Butit is the thought which is so charming,”’ said Mrs. 
Helford, who had already produced a vase, and was taking the 
flowers out of their fastening. 

As she had thus appropriated them as an ornament for her 
drawing-room, Adair could hardly explain that they were 
meant for other purposes ; while, at the same time, he felt the 
absurdity of bringing the widow such a present, and how it 
would be set down by his enemies as an attempt to secure her 
good graces. 

As for Henny, she was half amused and half ashamed, 
having, probably, a prevision of the fun that Mr. Frederic Irton 
wold make of it when he came to hear of what had happened. 

it was clear to Adair that though he had pleased the widow 
he had failed in his more important object of making a good 
impression upon her daughter. What had seemed a few 
minutes ago to be such a happy thought had turned out, in 
short, rather a ludicrous fiasco. 

“We are very quiet people, you know, Mr. Adair,’ pur- 
sued the hostess, ‘* and don’t give dinner parties ; but perhaps 
you will come to tea with us some evening, and we will try 
and get some clever people like yourself — perhaps Mr. 
Mavors—to meet you.”’ 

Adaiv stammered his thanks. He was overwhelmed, not 
only with the charming prospect of this entertainment, but by 
the consciousness that Miss Helford was agitated by inward 
mirth. 

What a muddle-headed old woman this was, and what a 
fool he was, himself, to have blundered into her good graces in 
so absurd a fushion. His senses seemed absolutely deserting 
him ; he forgot altogether the little schome of conciliation that 
he had concocted, and was only bent upon getting out of the 
house without further disaster. 

Mrs. Helford began to talk to him of the coming exami- 
nations (which, cven with the ladies, in a University town, is a 
topic of conversation if not of interest). ‘* We all know who is 
going to be Senior Wrangler this year. Do we not?” she 
observed, archly. 

‘Indeed !’? he said. He had some idea it was some sort of 
riddle this dreadful old person was asking. ‘1 am sure I can’t 
guess.”’ 

‘‘ Now, I like that,’’ she said. She seemed, indeed, to like 
whatever he said; for which he didn’t feel at all inclined to 
thank her. ‘‘ Modesty,” here again she glowered significantly 
at Henny, ‘‘is so rare among young men of the present day, 
and when it doesn’t exist there can be, to my mind, no 
true merit.’ 

By the pained look which passed over his younger com- 
panion’s face, Adair felt that he was getting another knock- 
down blow. Had this girl, then, such a prejudice against 
him that she even wanted him to fail in the mathematical 
tripos! So far as Sophy was concerned, he was, as we are 
aware of, by this time secure. But there wasno knowing what 
effect antagonistic forces from without might still have upon 
his engagement. He had only the Canon upon his side—and 
Jeannette —for certain ; Miss,Aldred was but a doubtful ally. 
That Henny was hostile to him he now felt sure. When he 
thought how he had gone out of his way to win her good word, 
and all for nothing, he felt almost out of his mind with 
vexation. Hardly knowing what he was about, he snatched up 
his hat and muttered something about reading and his private 
tutor. . 

“Quite right,’’ observed Mrs. 
‘never neglect your studies. You must not forget your pro- 
mise to take tea with us; tea stimulates the intellectual 
taculties, or I wouldn’t ask you.”’ 

He looked so distressed and worried when he took his leave 
that Henny felt real pity for him; as the drawing-room bell 
remained unanswered, she even went out into the little hall 
with him. Here, then, was an opportunity for saying some- 
thing pleasant and plausible to her out of hearmg of that 
marplot, her mother. But to Adair the chance had come too 
late, and he was unable to collect his faculties. As he stood 
on the doorstep, with her hand lightly held in his, he could 
think of nothing else to say than ‘* How is little Stevie?” 

Anything more ludicrous than such an inquiry, considering 
the supposed object of his call, and the whole previous con- 
versation, it would be difficult to imagine; but the fact was 
he had forgotten everything except his failure. 

“Stevie !?? she said, withdrawing her hand from his with 
some abruptness; ‘‘ why, I thought you came on purpose to 
inquire about him?’’ 

‘So I did,’”’ he said; and, indeed, so he had done; then, 
with some presence of mind induced by the urgency of the 
occasion, he added, ‘‘ the fact is, my dear Miss Helford, I am 
reading very hard. I can hardly recollect anything, except 
my problems, two minutes together.”’ 

It was really a fine stroke of ingenuity, and so far it 
deserved to succeed. Unhappily for Mr. Adair, problems in 
Henny’s mind did not hold so important a place as they 
might have done: if kindness and unselfishness had been 
‘subjects ’’ in the Senate House she would have taken honours, 
but even the highest mathematics were in her opinion mere 
simple addition as compared with little Stevie’s state of health. 

“You must be reading hard, indeed,” she answered, 
coldly; ‘‘I think a little too hard, My. Adair——Good 
morning.” 

She did not actually tip him down the steps, but the door 
closed uncommonly close behind him. This was fortunate, for 
it prevented her from hearing an ejaculation which the 
extremity of the young man’s chagrin forced from his lips ; 
and which, if it did not actually express the situation, was not 
wanting in yehemence. It would have been pardonable 
enough, considering the weakness of human nature, it Henny 
Helford had gone back to her mother with a revised version of 
this incident, and the pertinent inquiry ‘‘ What do you think 
of your precious protégé now?” But it was a curious cha- 
racteristic of hers, whenever she felt indignation against a 
fellow-creature, to lock it in her own heart, not to nurse it 
and keep it warm, but to prevent the fire spreading and doing 
the offending person an injury. Instead of returning to. the 
drawing-room, therefore (which was the way to temptation), 
she went straight up stairs to the child’s sick-room, where 
it was impossible ‘‘ to let angry passions rise.”’ : 

Little Stevie had awakened from his sleep, and was sitting 
up in bed, with a sliding table before him, engaged in destroy - 
ing Sebastopol with cannon; he was still very weak, and 
could only direct an ineffectual and languid force (of dried 
peas) upon the fortifications. The mimic performance bade 
fair to rival the original in duration ; but, for all that, ib was 
plain that the invalid had made progress. He was an original 
little fellow, with everything in miniature about him except 
his eyes, which were larger than a grown man’s, and had 
about ten times the ordinary amount of expression in them. 

“Where have you been, Henny, dear ?”’ 

“ Down in the drawing-room, love.”” : : 

“What did you go there for and leave me ?”’ inquired this 
despot, 


Helford, approvingly ; 
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“Well, you were asleep, my darling, and I have been 
helping grandmamma to entertain visitors.’’ 

“© What visitors *”’ 

“Mr. Adair.”’ 

“Why do you call him visitors? He’s not Mr. Adairs.”’ 

“ Quite right, Stevie. I ought to have said a visitor.’’ 

Assuaged by this tribute to his superior sagacity and 
knowledge of the English language, Stevie-ceased to be severe. 
He aimed a shot at the Mamelon, missed it, and, sinking 
back upon his little pillow, exchanged warfare for the tender 
emotions. 

“Dearest Henny, do you love Mr. Adair?’’ he inquired. 

‘“No, Stevie; certainly not. Why do you ask such an 
extraordinary question ?”’ 

“But you love Freddy, don’t you?” 

“‘T hope so,’’ said Henny, blushing even in the presence of 
so tiny an auditor. 

«When Freddy was staying in Cambridge, he used to come 
and call; and now Mr. Adair comes and calls,’’ said Stevie, 
with the air of one who intrenches himself in a strong logical 
position. 

“ But Mr. Adair came to call on grandmamma.’’ 

“What did he do that for?’’ demanded Stevie, naively. 
‘‘She’s not pretty.”’ 

“What has that to do with it, Stevie ?—though, indeed, 
she is very nice-looking for her age. You love her dearly, I 
am sure, though she does not happen to be young.’’ 

““Oh, Mr. Adair loves er, does he! I see.”’ 

This ridiculous statement, associating itself as it did with 
Frederic’s fun about her having the young scholar for a father- 
in-law, almost upset Henny’s gravity. 

“You don’t understand these matters, my dear,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘Mr. Adair called here out of politeness, and also, 
as he said (she could not help putting a little stress on the 
‘“‘said’’), to inquire after our little invalid. That’s you, you 
know.”’ 

“What is it?’’ inquired Stevie, with awakening interest. 
‘““No more soldiers, I hope; I’m sick of soldiers. Is it a 
picture-book, a barking dog, or a windmill that goes round, 
and round, and round ?’’ 

‘““Mr. Adair did not bring any toy for you, Stevie; you 
must not always think of getting presents from everybody.” 

“‘T don’t believe Mr. Adair came to call on grandmamma,’’ 
said Stevie, resolutely. ‘‘ I don’t believe he came to inquire 
after me. Iam not contradicting you, Henny—I know it’s 
rude to contradict—because you can’t be sure of what he 
came for. You can only have guessed at it; now my guess is 
different.’ 

To this ultimatum, as argument with Stevie was impossible, 
and, moreover, forbidden by the doctor, Henny made no reply ; 
but busied herself in putting the bed to rights and making 
t.i.e child comfortable. 

“A woman may marry two husbands,’’? observed the 
irrepressible one presently. ‘‘ Mrs. Carver (the charwoman) 
told me she had had two, andasked me to make the third, only 
I wouldn’t.”’ 

“‘ What has that to do with Mr. Adair, you silly child?”’ 

“Well, perhaps Mr. Adair and Fred both want to marry 

Ou.” 
¢ “Mrs. Carver's first husband must have died before she 
married her second,’’ explained Henny, preferring to discuss 
the general question rather than the case in point. 

“Tsee; then, if I am right, Mr. Adair wishes Fred was 
dead.”’ 

‘My dear Stevie, you are talking great nonsense, and, what 
is worse, very wicked nonsense. Let me tell you once and for 
all—for you chatter so to Mrs. Carver and everybody you come 
across, that there is no knowing what mischief you may make— 
that there is no question of Mr. Adair being in love with any- 
body. He has made a call, it is true, but he does not call on 
me as Fred used to do. I don’t receive him alone, but only 
when grandmamma is at home. That makes all the difference.”’ 

‘“‘T see, I’ve got it all now,”’ said Stevie. ‘I understand 
what Mrs. Carver was driving at the other day when she was 
talking to nurse, and thought I was fast asleep. If you had 
received Mr. Adair ‘times and times’ (as Mrs. Carver said) 
when grandmamma was known to be out of doors, that would 

show that you were in love with him.” 

“‘T don't know about that, Stevie,’’ said Henny, smiling, 
in spite of herself; ‘‘ but it would show that I ought to be, and 
I suppose that I should be engaged to marry him instead of 
Frederic.” 

“Very well, then, 1’ll tell you a secret, Henny,” said 
Stevie, beckoning her close, so as to whisper in her ear, ‘I 
don’t know, as you say, whether she’s in love with him or not, 
but Sophy is engaged to be married to Mr. Adair.” 


(To be continued.) 


AFTER A ROUGH PASSAGE. 


Transmarine tourists, who may have braved the Channel passage 
inthecalm andsunny daysof August with cheerful complacency, 
sometimes experience a brief ordeal of physical Ciscomfort and 
inward disturbance on their return to the English shore. 
Worse are the sufferings, in bad weather of the equinoctiul 
period, that too often await the homeward voyage, in the 
Irish sea, of those who have lingered at Killarney, or at the 
Giant's Causeway, or who have unwarily chosen the steam- 
boat, instead of the railway, for their homeward conveyance 
from the Western Highlands of Scotland, rather late in the 
season, encountering the rude autumnal gales. Sea-sickness 
is far more distressing than home-sickness or love-sickness, for 
it disturbs both mind and body, and there is no dignity of 
refined sentiment about this most painful affection. It may 
indeed be a cure for excessive sentimentalism, as it is said to 
lave cured the affectation of extreme estheticism in the person 
of a notable professor who recently crossed the Atlantic. 
Insular patriotism, at any rate, even in ‘“‘the man of soul so 
dead, Who never to himself hath said, This is my own, my 
native land,’? might be provoked to wish that he had stayed at 
home, instead of ‘ wandering on a foreign strand,’”’ when the 
stomach, which is so apt to reprove human errurs, rises in 
vehement admonition to punish an uncalled-for maritime 
venture. ‘This persuasion, however, is inerely the remorseful 
feeling of the passing hour, though terribly convinced and con- 
scientious while it endures; and we by no means hold the 
opinion which Horace seems to have entertained, that to 
embark in a seagoing vessel is an act of impiety, since 
Jupiter has ordained that lands shall be separated from 
each other by water, and that presumptuous mortals who 
persist in crossing, without the ‘‘robur et #s triplex’”’ of 
privileged heroism to fortify their bosoms, deserve to be made 
very sick. The polished Roman, it seems, was less valiant on 
the waves than the “hardy Norseman’’; or else in that 
luxurious age when courtiers and poets dined sumptuously at 
the table of Augustan Macenas, the Roman cockney—for such 
he was—had grown too fat and lazy, and had spoiled his liver 
with too much good eating and drinking, until he was fain to 
confess, at times, that ‘‘fervens difficili bile tumet jecur.”’ 
This complaint is as old as Jonah, which things are perhaps 
an allegory; and when poets, scholars, or philosophers 
are afflicted with the mal de mer, there is no supernatural 


belief too wild for their credence. Hence the Homeric 
myth of Scylla and Charybdis, that of the Symplegades, 
and that of Davy Jones, which is not less sublime, 
With some, perhaps, of the marine marvels upon which 
Mr. Henry Lee, Fellow of the Zoological Society, has 
written a learned and entertaining treatise, “ Sea Fables 
Explained.”? one of the handbooks to the International 
Fisheries Exhibition just issued. - Antiquity romances, as-we 
know, of the Mermaid, of the Kraken or Great Sea Serpent, 
the Remora, which fastens on a ship’s keel and stops its 
course, the Leviathan, which upsets the largest vessel, and the 
Hydra, with many arms and claws, by which a three-banked 
galley, despite the efforts of oarsmen and steersman, is caught 
and dragged to the bottom. All these fables were possibly 
begotten of an agonised stomach and a gloomy imagination, 
under the influence of cruel sea-sickness, in short passages 
between the ports of Greece and Asia Minor, the Ionian Isles, 
or Sicily, before ever natural history thought of being scientific. 
Modern travellers, in the steam-bouts of the present day, have 
no such poetical fancies to beguile their anguish withal, and 
must bear it as well as they can. , 


CHKSS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addressed to the 
Rditor, and hive the word ™ Chess" written on the envelope, 

F O'N H (Liverpool).—If White, in No, 2059, play as you suggest, 1. Q to Q B 8th, 
then 1. K to B 7th; 2. Q to B sq, K to K 7th, and there is no mate next moye. 

F F & (ublin).—It was noticed a few weeks ago. We will inquire about the other 
mutters referred to, 

C ¥ (Tooting).—We regret your solution of No. 2000 was not acknowledged in due 
course. It is correct. 

Atrua.—The surroundings you describe were unfavourable to reflection; hence, no 
doubt, the slip. See note to the problem below, 

¥ M (Woodbridge).—You can, of course, withdraw the problem referred to. The last 
one is extremcly neat, but, unfortunately, it admits of a solution beginning 1. Kt to 
Q 6th. If Black reply with 1. K to B 6th, White continues with 2. R to K Kt 2nd; 
and if with 1, K to B'dth, then 2. R to Q 3rd, leads to your own mate. 

Correcr Sorurions or Prosiems Nos. 2052 and 2033 received from Amateur 
(Miuritius) ; of No. 2060 from Curl Friedleben (omitted) ; of Nos. 2960 and 2061 from 
aise No, 2061 from B H C (Salisbury), Café Xavier (Brussels), and Lavinia 

x i 

Cornecr SoLutions or Propiem No. 2062 received from H B, R Worters (Canterbury), 
Ben Nevis, W Warren, D W Kell, H Reeve, An Old Hand, M Tipping, W'T Aman, 
Gidipus, GC Oswald, S Bullen, F Ferris, © Darragh, L Falcon (Antwerp), A W 
Scrutton, G W Law, Aaron Harper, LL Greenaway, H Lucas, C W Milsom, W 
ilillier, RH Brooks, A R Street, E CH (Worthing), H Blacklock, E Casella (Paris), 
NS Hurris, I'G, AM Porter, Rk Tweddell, GJ L Coxhead, Shadforth, BR Wood, 
RJ Vines, GS Oldfield. A Karberg (Hamburg), J upiter Junior, L Wyman, Keith, 
Otto Fulder (Ghent), CS Coxe, Thomas Waters, R 'T’ Kemp, H Wardell, E Louden, 
M O'Halloran, G A Ballingall, F M (Edinburgh), W Dewse, G Huskisson, Kb J Posno 
(Haarlem), and Carl Friedieben. 

_ Norr.—Correspondents who have sent us proposed solutions of this problem by way 
of 1, B to Kt 3rd, 1. B takes P, or 1. Kto Kt 4th, 5th, or 6th, are invited to re-examine the 
position. Black has a good defence to any of these moves in 1. Kt takes P, To 1, Kt 
takes Kt the defence is 1. K to K 4th, and’should White continue with 2. Kt to K 4th, 
then 2. P to Kt 4th prevents the mate on the third move. 


Soturion or Propiem No, 2061, 


WHITE. BLAOR, 
1, Q to B 2nd Any move 
2, Mates accordingly. 


PROBLEM No, 2064. 
By 'T. B, Rownanp, Dublin, 
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An off-hand Skirmish between Messrs. Tiroro.p and Mitts. 
(Allgaier Gambit.) 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


wutrr (Mr. T.) nrack (Mr. M.) wuite (Mr, T.) puack (Mr. M.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 17. P takes P P takes P 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P 18. P to B 4th Kt to B 8rd 
3.KttoK B3rd PtoK Kt4th 19. Q to Kt 3rd 
4.P to K R 4th P to Kt 5th Black's game has suddenly gone to 
5. Kt to Kt 5th P to K R ard pieced and he has no satisfactory reply to 
6. Kt takes P K takes Kt his coup, 
7. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th ne itioee on a h) 
ys seemed preter- ‘ AKO akes ch 
nots Boe yes de ‘Of the Bs 21. B to K ard Q takes K P 
Pawn which immediately follows the | 92, P takes B (ch) Kto Bsq 


move in the text exposes Black to u fierce 23. B to B 4th B to B 4tn (ch) 


attack. 
24, K to Rsq Q to K Kt znd 
o Pte K oth Right (25-QRtoQBsq Q takes 
: Bto K ard 26. R takes B Q to K 5th (ch) 
10. B to Q 3rd 27. K to Kt sq Rto K sq 
11, Castles K to K sq 28° B to K bth 
12. Kt to B 3rd Kt takes Kt i é : 
13, P takes Kt Q takes K R P A quiet but very forcible move, which 


shuts out the adverse Queen for the re- 
mainder of the game. 


There is not time for skirmishing. Better 
have played out the pieces on the Queen's 


i di treat for his | 28, Pto QR 4th 
ae ae thus provide a retreat for his 29, PtoK 7th © to Kt ard 
14,PtoK Kt3rd QtoK 2nd 30.RtoK Bé6th  Qto Ktsq 


31, K Rtakes Kt (ch), 


; Kt 6th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
Bab a ho Aa and Black resigned. 


16. P to B 4th P to B 3rd 


A brief and amusing Game played in the Nuremberg Tournament between 
Messrs. Louis PAuLsen and Birr, 
(Scotch Gambit.) 
write (Herr P), suack (Herr B).; wurre (Herr P). niack (Herr B), 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th Black evidently overlocked the purport 
» KttoK Bard KttoQB ord of White's last move; 10, Q to BR oth (ch) 
3 Pto Q 4th ¥ takes P would have given him time. 
4, Kt takes P B to K 4th 11. Kt takes Kt B takes B 
5. B to K ard Q to B 3rd 12. B to Kt Sth (ch) Kt to Q B 3rd 
6. PtoQBsrd Ktto K 2nd 13, Kt takes P (ch) K to B 
7. Q to Q 2nd Kt to Q sq 14. Q takes B R to Q Kt sq 
8. P to K B 4th P to Q 8rd 15.Qto Bdth(ch) QtoK 2nd 
9. B to Q ard Kt to K ard 16.QtakesQ(ch), | 
10. P to K 5th P takes P and Black resigned, 


Such of our readers as are interested in what, for want of a better word, 
we may call ** coincidences,” will find some amusement in comparing the 
first prize three-move problem of the Nuremberg tourney (No, 2054, Aug. 4, 
1883) with a position published many years ago. The author of the foliow- 
ing problem was George N. Cheney, a brilliant young Amaerican composer, 
who was, unfortunately, killed in one of the earliest battles between the 
Noith and the South :— 

White: K at K B sq. Q at Q R sq, B’s at Q 7th and Q Kt 6th, 
Kts at K Kt 4th and 6th, Pawns at K B oth, Q@ 3rd, and Q R 2nd. (Nine 
pieces.) 

Black: K at Q 4th. R’s at K R 2nd and K B sq, Kts at Q 8th and 
Q Kt 4th, Pawns at K Kt 4th, K B 7th, and Q 3rd. (Higlit pieces.) 

White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will and codicil, both executed on Aug. 20, 1883, of Sir 
Francis Savage Reilly, Q.C., K.C.M.G., late of No. 21, Delahay- 
street, Westminster, who died on Aug. 27 last, at Boume- 
mouth, were proved on the 21st ult. by Nathaniel ‘Tertius 
Lawrence, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £94,000. The testator gives 
his freehold and leasehold houses and lands at Sandgate to his 
sisters, Jane Hester Reilly and ‘Theodosia Harriet Reilly; and 
legacies to relatives, executors, clerks, servants, and others. 
The residue of his real and personal property is to be divided 
between his brother, General Edmund Reilly, R.A., C.B., and 
his said two sisters. 

The will (dated Sept. 30, 1882) of the Hon. Wyndham 
Edward Campbell Stanhope, son of the seventh Earl of 
Harrington, late of Stanhope Lodge, Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
who died on July 27 last, was proved on the 15th ult. by the 
Hon. Lincoln Edwin Stanhope, the brother, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£15,000. The testator divides the £15,000 left to him by his 
father among his surviving brothers and sisters, except the 
Earl of Harrington ; and he gives his yacht, the Titania, with 
the gear and boats, to his mother, the Dowager Countess of 
Harrington; to Mr. George Jennings £100, and the remainder 
of the balance at his banker’s to his brother Dudley; and the 
remuinder of his effects to his surviving brothers, except the 
Karl of Harrington. 

The will (dated April 28, 1881), with seven codicils (dated 
April 28, May 10, and Oct. 12, 1881; Feb. 10, May 16, and 
Noy. 13, 1882; and Feb. 13, 1883), of Myr. Robert Daglish, 
formerly of Aston Hall, Cheshire, but late of No. 2, Palace- 
green, Kensington, and of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, engineer 
and ironfounder, who died on May 6 last, was proved on the 
14th ult. by William Whitley and Thomas Bland Royden, the 
executors, the value of thepersonal estate amounting to upwards 
of £178,000. The testator leaves to his wife, Mrs. Ellen Clare 
Daglish, in addition to the provision made for herby settlement, 
pecuniary legacies amounting together to £800, and, during 
life or widowhood, his residence in Palace-green, with all the 
furniture, plate, pictures, and effects, and £4500 per annun ; 
to his nephew George Heaton Daglish, £10,000; to his niece 
Mrs. Henrietta Ann Shaw Jones, £12,000; to his nieces Mllen 
Daglish, Maud Daglish, and fanny Daglish, £10,000 each ; to 
his niece Harriet Laing, an annuity of £500 for life; and 
legacies and aunuities to servants and others. His engineering 
establishment, including the freehold property at Windle, 
Lancashire, the machinery and his capital therein, he gives as 
to four tenths to his nephew George Heaton Daglish, and as 
to three tenths each to his nephew Robert Shaw Daglish and 
his great-nephew, Harry Bolton Daglish, and he also gives 
them his interest in the goodwill, so that, with the share the 
said George Heaton Dagiish is already entitled to, they will 
share in the profits in the same proportions. he residue of 
his property is to be divided between the said George Heaton 
Daglish, Robert Shaw Daglish, Harry Bolton Daglish, 
Henrietta Ann Shaw Jones, fanny Daglish, Ellen Daglish, 
und Maud Daglish. 

The will (dated Sept. 18, 1875) of Mr. John Campbell 
Bayard, J.P., late of Gwernydd, Manafon, Montgomeryshire, 
who died on Aug. 3 last, was proved on the Mth ult. by Mrs. 
Fanny Eugenia Campbell Bayard, the widow, and ,lrancis 
Campbell Bayard, the son, the executors, the value of the per- 
soual estate amounting to over £44,000. The testator gives 
to his wife his furniture, plate, jewellery, effects, horses, 
carriages, and live and dead farming stock; and he provides 
that she shall enjoy the whole of his estate, real and personal, 
during life. At his wife’s death he leaves £5000 each to his 
daughters Eugenia and Mllen, and mentions that he provided 
for his other daughter on her marriage; all his freehold pro- 
perty and two thirds of the residue of the personalty to his son 
‘raucis, and one third of the residue of the personalty to his 
son Valentine. 

The will (dated April 7, 1883) of Mr. Thomas Bywater 
Smithies, late of Harlham Grove, Wood-green, proprietor of 
the ‘ British Workman ”’ and other publications, was proved 
on the 19th ult. by Thomas Cash, William Fry the elder, and 
Richard ‘laylor, three of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £30,000. ‘The testator 
bequeaths £2U00 to his sister Kliza; £200 each to his married 
sisters, Mrs. Ann ‘l'urner, Mrs. Catherine Petch, Mrs. Emily 
Burdekin, and Mrs. Mary Ann ‘laylor; £50 each to his 
nephews and nieces; and 25 guineas each to his executors. 
He empowers his trustees to carry on his publications and 
literary work, using in the said work the moneys to be received 
under his policies of insurance, having conference on any 
point of difficulty with his valued friend and adviser the Earl 
of Shattesbury. ‘The residue of his property he leaves to his 
sister Eliza. 

The will (dated May 19, 1883) of Mr. Vincent Budd, formerly 
of Madras, and of Crowcome, Somersetshire, but late of No. 30, 
Holland Villas-road, Kensington, who died on Aug. 18 last at 
‘Taunton, was proved on the 19th ult. by Joseph ‘Tanner Welch, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to over £24,000. ‘The testator leaves to his wife, Mrs. Ann 
Budd, his household furniture and effects and an annuity of 
£200, she being already amply provided for by settlement ; 
£50 each to his executor and to his friend Miss Edwards; and 
the residue of his property, upon trust, for his two daughters, 
Mrs. Rose Mary Welch and Mrs. Flora Louisa Kaston. 

The will (dated Feb. 5, 1883), with a codicil (dated July 27 
following), of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Marshal, late of No. 9, 
South-street, Finsbury, and of Ripley Court, Surrey, who died 
on Aug. 4 last, was proved on the 14th inst. by William Price 
Moore, one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £23,000. The testatrix bequeaths £500 to 
the Society for the Relief of Poor Pious Clergy residing in the 
country, of which her late husband was secretary ; £300 to 
the Church Missionary Society ; £200 each to the Bible Society, 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity Among the Jews, the Society for Promoting 
¥emale Education in the East, the Religious Tract Society, 
and the Syrian Schools instituted by Ms. Bowen ‘lhompson ; 
certain books to New College, Radley Hall, Cambridge, to be 
called the Marshall Library ; and other legacies, both pecu- 
niary and specific. As to the residue of her real and personal 
estate, she leaves one moiety, upon trust, for her niece Dora 
Lucy Price, and her children; and the other moiety, upon 
trust, for her niece Harriet Louisa Riddell, and her children. 

The will (dated Oct. 5, 1882) of Mr. Henry Simons Brown, 
late of Newark-upon-Trent, wine and spirit merchant, who 
died on Aug. 3 last, was proved on the 21st ult. by Mrs. Emily 
Sophia Brown, the widow, George Jolm Paine, and Edward 
Henry Denton, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £14,000. The testator gives £200 to his wife; and 
the residue of his estate and effects, upon trust, for his wife for 
life or widowhood, and then for his children. 


It has been determined to establish a Wesleyan Middle- 
class College for Girls in Cornwall, and Penzance has been 
selected as the site. 
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OCT. 13, 1833 


THE METROPOLITAN AND DETECTIVE 
POLICE. 


Some account of the organisation of the Metropolitan Police, 
accompanying our Sketches of the interior of the head offices 
in Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall, appeared in this journal 
on the 29th ult. More particular attention was bestowed upon 
the Detective service wider the control of the Director of 
Criminal Investigations, Mr. Howard Vincent. ‘That gentle- 
man, on Friday week, at the Congress of the Social Science 
Association at Huddersfield, presided as Chairman of the 
Section devoted to considering matters of jurisprudence, and 
especially the causes, results, prevention, detection, and 
punishment of crime. His address was listened to with great 
interest, and, being reported in the Zones of Saturday, has been 
perused by a multitude of readers. We doubt not, therefore, 
that 2 Portrait of Mr. Howard Vincent, the Chief of such a 
very useful administrative service, will be acceptable upon 
this occasion. 

Mr. Charles Edward Howard Vincent is the second son of 
the late Rev. Sir Frederick Vincent, eleventh Baronet, Canon 
of Chichester. Ile was born in 1849, was educated at West- 
minster School, and at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
and was appointed Ensign in the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
in 1868. He left the Army as Lieutenant in 1873, 
when le was promoted to be Captain in the Royal Berks 
Militia. He entered at the Inner Temple as student-at-law. 
Tn 1875 Mr. Howard Vincent accepted the Lieutenant- 
Coloneley of the Central London Rangers, and devoted him- 
self with great energy to the promotion of the interests of the 
Volunteer force until his resignation in 1878. In 1876 he was 
called to the Bar, after which he went the South-Eastern 
Circuit, and practised at the Surrey Sessions, and in_ the 
Divorce Court. In 1877 he became a member of the Paris 
Bar. In the year following, Mr. Howard Vincent was 
appointed to the control of the criminal business of the 
Metropolitan Police, with the designation of ‘* Director of 
Criminal Investigations.’’ He has since applied himself with 
great perseverance to the arduous duties of his office ; and has 
sought, at the same time, to advance in every possible way 
the personal welfare of the policemen. From 1880 to January 
Jast he was chairman of tie Metropolitan Police Orphanage, 
and he is about to take over the editorship of the Police Gazette. 
Mr. Woward Vincent is author of ‘The Police Code, and 
Mannal of the Criminal Law,’ published by Cassell and Co., 
as well as of other publications, and of some translations from 
foreign languages. He married, last year, Ethel Gwendoline, 
daughter of the late Mr. George Moffatt, M.P., of Goodrich 
Court, Herefordshire. He resides at 1, Grosvenor-square. 
‘Vhere are rumours of his intended desire to enter Parliamentay 
life at aneurly date. We hope they are not well founded, 
seeing that his official services are of greater value to the 
public. It was stated in the paper read at Huddersfield that, 
since April, 1878, all the criminal business of the Metropolitan 
Police District had been under his direction. ‘‘ Every offence 
against the criminal law is reported at once to the Director, 
who is responsible for all subsequent proceedings. The same 
course is followed with all correspondence upon criminal busi- 
ness. For the work of detection he has under his control the 


Criminal Investigation Department, the chief officer of which 
is Mr. A. F. Williamson, who in the course of thirty years has 
rendered numerous services tc the State. Five-and-twenty 
inspectors, of advanced education, many of them speaking 
foreign languages, and others skilled dranghtsmen, or pro- 
ficients in various accomplishments, serve directly under him 
at Scotland-yard. The remaining officers of the Detective 
service are distributed among the twenty divisions of Metro- 
politan Police. Every officer keeps a detailed diary of lis 
movements. No unusual course is taken without authority. 
Tivery expense in cases arising within the district is defrayed 
from public funds, the necessary advances being provided for 
the purpose. The pay is exceedingly good, ranging*from £88 
to £750a year. In the provincial constabulary forces it is 
not practicable to have so elaborate a system. ‘The City of 
T.ondon, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Bristol, and other large towns, have 
a regular detective establishment.”’ 

Our Portrait of Mr. Howard Vincent is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Byrne and Co., of Richmond. 

With regard to the Convict Branch of the Metropolitan 
Police, it has the supervision of convicts liberated from penal 
servitude ‘having earned a required number of marks) before 
the expiration of their sentence, and holding a license to be at 
large under certain conditions; besides which, persons twice 
convicted of crime, or of certain misdemeanours that warrant 
their being reckoned as habitual criminals, may be placed under 
police supervision for a term not exceeding seven years. Mr. 
Howard Vincent observed that ‘‘ conditional liberation appears 
to bea recognised partof the penalsystemin Great Britain alone, 
although lately introduced more orlessintomost European States. 
Tf there were throughout the country a uniform administration 
of the Prevention of Crimes Acts, the result would be wholly 
satisfactory. A staff of eight officers under Chief Inspector 
Neame are now employed at the Convict Office, and devote 
themselves solely to carrying out the Acts. There is a daily 
average of 1600 persons in London who are subject to them. 
Previously to 1880 a very small proportion conformed to the 
conditions, but now there are few who are unaccounted for. One 
result is to drive the worst characters into districts more 
tolerant of their presence, and it is on this account that uni- 
formity and strictness of administration are most desirable. No 
public money is better spent than the £10,000 which is 
annually distributed among discharged prisoners’ aid societies 
by the Government. Much more might be effected by an 
amalgamation of some societies and greater co-operation and 
interchange of information on the part of all. The Convict 
Office has been instrumental in obtaining upwards of three 
hundred situations for license-holders and supervisees. Kmi- 
eration to assist discharged prisoners requires to be cautiously 
exercised, and necessitates the presence of some person in the 
new country who will receive the individual assisted, see to 
the proper application of his funds, and assist him to honest 
employment.”’ 

Our Tllustrations published a fortnight ago included 
Sketches of the interior of the Convict Office, with persons 
attending to report themselves monthly, and to get their 
licenses renewed. Mr. Neame, the Chief Inspector, who has 
been nine years in office, has a library of record-books con- 


taining precise dates of the criminal biography of those who 
have been convicted anywhere in the kingdom, with their 
photographs, of which we have given a few examples. These 
registers and photographs are open to inspection by the police 
of all forces nnd the warders of all prisons; and there is a 
curious museum, also, which is only open to mugistrates and 
others engaged in the administration of the criminal law. In 
this small back upper room, of which we give an Mlustration, 
is placed a grim-looking collection of historical deadly weapons, 
house-breaking implements, handcuffs, plaster casts of the 
heads of criminals, and various articles which have been used in 
the perpetration of crime. Revolvers and other pistols are very 
numerous, amongst which are that with which Edward Oxford 
shot at the Queen in 1840, and others which have been handled 
by insane pretenders to regicide of later date; knives, razors, 
and daggers, ‘‘life-preservers,’? clubs, and hammers, with 
which mortal blows have been struck, form a rather pain- 
ful exhibition. The instruments and apparatus of burglary, 
however, may profitably be examined with a view to pre- 
vention; the ‘‘jemmies’’ or crowbars, the picklocks and talse 
keys, and Charles Peace’s folding ladder, by which he could 
ascend to a first-floor window. Boxes and canisters which 
once held an exploding mixture, with the apparatus of 
ignition, for murderous or destructive purposes, are worthy of 
notice. There is also the fortune-telling machine of a notable 
imposter, whose tricks were punished ‘and forgotten many 
years ago. It should be remarked that, in the case of those 
convicts who are sentenced to a term of imprisonment or of 
five years’ penal servitude, all articles of property belonging 
to them, except the articles which serve for criminal practices, 
are scrupulously preserved, and will be restored to them upon 
their final liberation, or may be claimed within twelve montis 
afterwards. 

We now leave the Criminal Department, and visit the Lost 
Property Office, to which many respectable gentlemen and 
ladies, among our London readers, may have lad occasion to 
apply for the chance of recovering something lost in a cab or 
omnibus, a‘‘ metropolitan hackney-carriage ”’ or ‘‘ metropolitan 
stage-carriage.’’ ‘The driver or conductor of such a vehicle is 
obliged, under penalty of fine or imprisonment, to deposit here 
withm twenty-four hours, any property that he finds in it. 
Property unclaimed after three months is sold on the public 
account; but the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police has 
power, at his discretion, to grant a reward to the finder, or to 
the driver or conductor of the carriage. 


A new claimant for public favour in the field of popular 
literature, entitled Cussell’s Saturday Journal (price one penny), 
lhas made its appearance, with every probability of success. It 
consists of sixteen pages of letterpress, presenting a large 
amount of reading of an entertaining and instructive kind. 

Mr. Hibbert, M.P., speaking at a Poor-Law Conference 
held in Manchester yesterday week, stated that the number of 
paupers relieved in England alone in 1882 was 788,000, or 
thirty in the thousand of population, at a cost of £825,000; 
against 977,000, or forty-two per thousand, at a cost of 
£807,000, in 1872. He regarded this result as a satisfactory 
evidence of the decrease of pauperism. 
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BENSON'S 


SPECIALLY 


MADE 


LADY’S 
GOLD 


WATCH. 


PERFECT FOR TIMEKEEPING, DURABILITY, AND FINISH. 
Damp and Dust Proof Cases. KEYLESS Action. 


MADE IN ONE SIZE AS DIAGRAM, HUNTER OR HALF-HUNTER, 
WITH MONOGRAM HANDSOMELY ENGRAVED, 


Forwarded free and safe to all parts on receipt of £10 draft, Note, or P.0.0., by 


BENSON, WATCHMAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


THE STEAM FACTORY, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 


TH EH eset NG 


A MACHINE to supersede the pen for manuscript writing, correspondence, &c , 
having twice the speed ot the pen; is always ready for use, simple in coustruction, nos 
liable to get out of order, easily understood. It is used in Government Offices, by 
Merchants, Bankers, Lawyers, Clergymen, Doctors, Scientists, &c. 

The writing is done by touching keys, and the manipulation is so simple and easy 
that anyone who can spell can write with it. It prints several styles of type, including 
capitals and small letters. 

CorresponpENcE.—The merchant, the banker—att men of business can perform the 
labour of letter-writing with much saving of valuable time. By using a copying-ink 
ribbon, very beautiful copies may be taken in the usual manner in the letter-press. 

Eprrors 4xp Autuors.—For writers for the press it is an almost incalculable benefit, 
as, in addition to itS SAVING OF TIME and MONEY, by its PERFECT LeGininiry “ clean 
proof” is secured, and they are also enabled to see how their thoughts will look in print 
before they ave senc to press. 

“The other advantages of the machine, those for which chiefly I personally value and 
employ it, axe worthy of a moments consideration. lis work inmy hands is about twice 
us rapid as that of a pen, and became so after a few weeks of practice. I have worked 
the machine for eight consecutive hours without more than ten minutes’ interruption, 
und at the end of that time my hands were not conscious of the least fatigue. Hyvery 
writer is aware that the same thing cannot be said with regard to the pen. 

*) “Ropert Brupene.. Carrer, F.R.C.8., &e.’’ 


BEEMAN and ROBERTS, 


© dH Ee 


No. 2 PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER, 
CAPITALS and SMALL LETTERS, 


REDUCED PRICES. 
Sole Agents, 6, King-street, Cheapside, London. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, [STERLING SILVER. 


SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, ELECTRO-SILVER, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, EC, FINEST CUTLERY. 


OXFORD-STREET, W., LONDON. CATALOGUES FREE, 
Ty PH-W REE ER. 


“THE TIMES,” 
Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1883. 

“The chief uses of the type-writer may be said to be for business correspondence, 
for rapid and legible copying, as for the transcription of short-hand notes, and in the 
preparation of manuseript for the press or for revision. . 

“Tt may safely be assumed, however, that of employers who dictate their correspond- 
ence to a short-hand clerk there are but few who dictate with sufficient rapidity to keep 
him fully employed, and that an average speed of sixty words a minute would generally 
be enough . . . with the type-writer, as soon as the dictation is finished, the letter 
itself is ready for dispatch. It can go straight from the machine into the copying-press, 
und can be signed as soon as it is completed. : 

‘In the preparation of manuscript for revision or for the press, the advantages of 
the type-writer over the pen are very decided, There is, first, the greater rapidity of 
production; and, next, the superior quality of the product, The work of the type- 
writer is fairly comparable to a printed proof, and may be overlooked and revised with 
the same facility, any necessary alterations being made by interlineation with a pen. 
Manuscript produced by the type-writer ought to go to the printer in almost precisely 
the condition in which it will finally appear.’ 


LADiES' DRESSES AND THE PARCELS POST. 


Every Lady in Great Britain, and, in fact, all over the world, can dress 
fashionably and economically if she purchase direct from the City of 
London through the new Parcels Post. 


Spence’s System of Sending Patterns of all the Latest Novelties in 
dress has proved one of the greatest boons. Ladies residing in the 
country or abroad can choose their dresses at home from the splendid 
¥ assortment of patterns sent. saving time and trouble; also purchase at 
} the Wholesule City Price. ‘The new Autumn patterns, Silks, Diesses, 
ye a ee ae gece now ready. Sent free on appli- 

cation to all parts of the globe. Parcels over £1 value seut, carri 
paid, throughout the United Kingdom. Catt hat eae 


OVER. 50,000 PATTERNS SENT DAILY. 
Send a post-card stating what class of goods are reguired, and about 


what price desired, and a first-class selection will be sent by return of 
post. All goods dispatched the same day as order phen ore ie 


JAMES SPENCE and 00., 76, 77, 78, 79, St. Paul's-churchyard, London. 


“CUARANTEED 
EAST PILE: 


LOGI Ho s.c8\ 
PATTERNS SENT FREE 


£10. 


In roturn for a £10 Note, — 
free and safe by post, one of 
EPENNETT’S 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 
perfect for time, beauty, and work- 


manship. With Keyless Action. <Air- J 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
£10 LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS. Elegant and accurate. £20,. £30, £40. PRESENTATION “WATOHES, Arms, and 
£15 GENTLEMAN'S STRONG GOLD KEYLESS. Inscription emblazoned for Noblemen, Gentlemen, aud others- 
i anys 
20 GUINEA GOLD HALF CHRONOMETER for all Climates. £25 HALL CLOCK to CHIME on 8 Bells, in oak or mano! Yi 
£25 MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC CENTRE SECONDS, 18 Carat GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


£15. 

In return for Post-office Order, 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT’S 
GENTLEMEN’S 
GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 


erfect for time, beauty, and work- 
Fane. With Keyless Action. Air- 
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Carat Gold. Mr. STREETER, 
BRACELETS, GEM MERCHANT & GOLDSMITH, 


1 8 BROOCHES, BOND-STREET, Ww. 
LOCKETS, LONDON. CEYLON. JAPAN. 


RINGS. No Lower Standard of Gold used than 18-Carat. 


THE GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE, PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. 
WORLD. Second Edition. By EDWIN w. | 


STREETER, F.R.G.S. Price 7s. 6d. F.R.G.8, Price 15s. 


THE 

8 OO s 

=” LOUIS VELVETEEN = 
e 1s age 

# “Tho favourite anl most fashionable material 

of the day.” 


TIE WEAR OF EVERY YARD IS 
GUARANTEED 


by the Manufacturer, and every yard of the 
genuine bears the name 


Ee Gees 77 


Patterns and prices 
post-free from nearly all 
drapers throughout the 
kingdom. 


CHAPMAN’S, NOTTING-HILL, W. 
10,000 VARIETIES OF DRESS FABRICS. 


Supply every Quality in Black and all Colours o: the above 
beautiful “LOUIS ” VELVETEEN, from 1s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per yard. 


Ae Te RNS ees de eB: 


Also, Chapman’s ANGLO-INDIAN CASHMERE, 20s. the piece, 
or 2s. 6d. per yard, 44in. wide. Sixty Colourings, and Black. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


PATENT SAFETY COTS. ROWLA NDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


has been known for more than eighty years to be the 
best and safest preserver and beautitier of the hair; it 
contains no Jead, mineral, or poisonous ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a golden colour, which is 
specially recommended for fair and golden-haired 
children and persons. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. Gd, (equal 
to four small), and 21s. 


Ask for ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
of 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Soid everywhere. 


These inexpensive COTS combine SAFETY, 
STRENGTH, and LIGHTNESS, and will fold into a 
small compass. 


IRON COTS from 2is.; BRASS, 57s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST POST-FREE. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, AN Wa 
igmore-street and Welbeck-strect, Seng Ww. NUBIAN WATERPROOF PEACKING. 


N ? The Original Self-shining Blacking gives an instanta- 
neous bright polish without brushing. One np meeps Y 


will last a week through rain, mud, or snow. Joes nol 


stare the le: ay jsfreefromacid. Isa houschold re- 
NEW Aa te eae ee aee ford ovating all leather 


paper, or wood, 


site, and has a hundred uses fort 


ids; also recommended for metal, 
ms Me i : = here a Tanking blnek polish is wanted, 
SAMPLES. Sold Everywhere, at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. 
PATTERNS BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
FREE, ° 
‘ : IZTN (CL 
Sutin Sy'eil, NUSIAN OIL PASTE Pisceina. 


Serges, Velours, 


Maney Mixture: Sume as now supplied by us te her Maje sty’s Government, 

: ee ie si In Tin Hieee.— Wil keep moistin any climate. Gives 
Bradford Cloths, much hetter polish than all others with Jess bru hing, 
Estamenes, Prepared ina special manner by our new and improved 
Merinos, Cash- steam machinery. 


Sold Everywhere, 1d. 2d., and 31. per Tin. 


: silks, se 
aoe 6 EU ONCE ‘TRIED ALWAYS USED. 


Satins, Velvets, 
Moires, Plushes, 


Brocades, Bro- N UBiAN JAPAN Fpescainc. 


caded — Velvets, 


and all Fashion- In Stonn Borrers.—Gives a most, brilliant Zoe dnsting 
4 utumn Jish. and will retain its qualities 7 climate, while 
2 ise ® } Methe ee time if nourishes and pr 3 the leather. 


Fs Vabrics. 


ZZ patterns Fre Sold Everywhere; 6d., 1s., and Is. 6d. per Bottle. 
ee ee USE NO OTHER. 

Hlustrations of 
Newest Mantles 


and Costumes | ADIES’. “PET BOOT Pporirss. 
of 


TPost-Free. . sas ef 
, * Toeptabte Dress’ ner. especially for Ladies’ Use, easily 
Velvet-Vol- AY i i ven : valied to cork, Does not harden 


veteen, par we ack the leather, or peel Ofcom even in wet weather 
In Se ; Sento fuctly Push Bice Wili now soil the most delicate clothing. 
A PSO Verne aster mel seo eee in Blackand new Sold Every where. tal fer Sot e: ” 
In new Ottoman C.oths, 24 guincas. Autumn shales. BE SURE AND ASK, FOR THE “PET. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., Prepared by the NUBIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


50, 51, 52, and 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, Smithiiedd Chemical Works, 8 and 9, Hosier-lane, West Smith- 
AND COSTUME COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE, field, London, E.C. 


Third Edition. By EDWIN W. STREETER, © 


m honest Remeay: Kecumuaenued vy the pest 
Physicians. 


DS? DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 


A minutes, 


N 


m\oy, ‘ee 
ly / “B PREVENT FALLING HAIR & BALDNESS! 
mine ge / Y) “ 
Ss 2a ((: 2 & /) 4 
Dr. Wi iste, ISEPS S 


Ha 

Brusu, she 
having suff 
ered from 


SCALP! PROMPTLY ARREST _PRE- 


HAIR GROW LONG AND GLOSSY ! 


IMMEDIATELY SOOTHE THE WFARY 
BRAIN. 


Price 12s. 6d., Post Free. 


and informs me’ 
that she has re- 


; | 

Ce i N NN P < FROM THE PROPRIETORS? 

Bonet fom its ARS NS Re? by Pall Mall Electric Association, 
ti 1d with ON 

NERVOUS HEAD - El 21, a peeved Oe eae 


ACHES, I should be glad 
if you will send me one, 
\ ALL CHEMISTS WILL REFUND THE 
PRICE 1F NOT AS REPRESENTED, 


Zs 


m= DR. SCOTT'S ~~ 
ELECTRIC IS A PURE BRISTLE, 
NOT A WIRE BRUSH. 


A Beautiful Brush, lasting for 
Years. We will send it, Post Paid 
on receipt of 12s. 6d. 


SS 
Remittances made payable to C. B. HARNESS, Pall Mall 
Electric Association, Limited, 21, Holborn Viaduct, Londom 
Cheques crossed London and County Bank. 
The Highty-page Treatise, entitled “ Electropathy’(published at 
1s.), may be had on application, or will be sent Free by Post 
to any part of the World by the Pall Mall Electric Association 
21, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 


A SERIES OF INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS DEMONSTRATING THE ELECTRIC POWER OF 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC 


TALL, BROUSEL. 


Annexed wood-cut represents a 
simple pocket galvanometer or com- 
pass, which is presented gratis with 
each Brush ; the arrow point with its 
dot represents end pointing constantly 
to the north or magnetic pole, Dr. 
Scott's Electric Brush has the 
property of attracting or repelling the 
needle according to which end is 
brought near the compass, 


From Rev, Edward Husband In- 
cunbentof St. Michael's, Folkestone, 
Keb. 13, 1882:—“ Gentlenien, — 
Having used your Dr. SCOTT'S 
ELECTRIC HAIR 
during the last year, 
Y quite willing to testify to its 
@, reviving qualities. Atter 
Zs hard head work I often 
Aresort to it.” 
QB Lady A. C,, Rutland 
Gate, s.W., thinks it 
\ eo right inform you 
that she 28 a] 
j= Scott's Electri 
@ a day 


Q \ 


both soft and glossy. 
May 1, 1885. 


Exprrimest No. 1.—Place the galvanometer ona flat horizontal surface, and 
when the needle has come to rest in its true (from south to north) position, then 
gradually present the one end of Dr. Scott’s Electric Brush to the compass, as 
represented in annexed figure ; the needle will immediately swing round—the north 
pole of the Electric Brush will attract the south end of — 
the needle and repel the north end. 


FIG. A. 


Experiment No, 2.— Reverse 
Dr. Scott's Electric Brush, 
and present the other end. The : 
reverse will now take place : the end of the galvanometer needle which wasattrac edin : 
the former experiment will now be repelled. Dr, Scott’s Electric Brush has this attractive and repellent 


FIG. C. 


influence. 


Experiment No. 3.— Take 
one of Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Brushes and pass the com- 
pass slowly round ; the needle 
will now assume various S$ $s 


sitions, as indicated by the N 
etters in the wood-cut. The 
north pole of the needle will Se 


be held on or attracted by the 
south pole of the Electric 
Brush, and will take a parallel 


position when held exactly N 
near the middle of th N : 
Brush, but will take exactly . FiG. D. a eh shat) 
the opposite positions when Advanced to the north pole of the Electric Brush to what it did on the south 
pole, thus again showing the powerful, attractive, and repellent property of the Electric Brush. 

Experiment No. 4.—Showing 
the power of the Electrie Brush 
by throwing its influence 
through any substance of 
reasonable thickness—the in- 
terposed substance may be a 
book, glass, wood, clock, stone, 
metal, living or dead matters. 
A hand placed between Dr, 
Scott's Electric Brush and 
the galvanometer will, with 
equal felicity, allow the electric 
fluid to pass the SED of nae 
other, plainly shown by the FIG. E. ae, 
civ sae of the needle. The Electric Brush (Fig. E) is so powerfully charged as to send its influence through 
a space of € to 8 inches, with or without intervening substances. 


oii Sn S 


~ NERVOUS HEADACHE, 


Dr, Scotts Blestnio airbrush is | Biuiguy xzabaCHe,” | IN Fy MINUTES, 


—_—_—_—_$_$_—_$—$_$_>—<—__——_$—$—————————————rrrrrrr nT REGISTERED PRACTITIONE 
The MEDICAL OFFICER of the COMPANY, who is a QUALIFIED and REGISTERED PRACTIT TONER, 
attends daily for consultation (free), from 10 to 7,at the PRIVATE CONSULTING KOOMS of the PALL 


MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. J 
An exnerienced Lady is also in attendance daily. Residents at a distance should send tor Private Advice Form 


PRICE 12S. 6D., POST FREE, 


FROM THE PROPRIZTORS: 


The Pall Mall Electric Ass'n, Lad., 


LONDON. 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT. NEW YORK? ia, Fourtoonth Sh 


VIAE PROPERTY 
OF A DASTANCVASKED 
PRASOWER__ 
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